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The Extraordinary Book 


“GROUND ARMS!’ 


THE STORY OF A LIFE. From the Ger- 
man of the Baroness Bertha von Suttner, 
by Alice A. Abbott. 12mo. $1.00. 


After sketching in many pages the thrilling 
story of this novel, an able writer in the 
“ International Journal of Ethics” says: 


“* Entire absence of self-consciousness lends to her 
fiction so illusive a semblance of fact that, regarded 
simply as a story, the work must rank high. The 
imagination ef the authoress has been kindled at the 
fire of intensest —e guided by a virile faculty of 
reasoning closely and logically. She pierces to the 
marrow of the thing that has taken holdof her. By 
that thing she is verily possessed ; it has made of her 
a seer. ... The bare, bald outline of ‘Die Waften 
nieder, Ground Arms!’ which is all I have been able 
to attempt, can give but a faint, feeble idea of its 
power and pathos, and none at all of the many light 
and humorous touches, the well-drawn minor char- 
acters, the thrilling episodes, the Sey glimpses 
of the great world of Austria and France, which re- 
lieve the gloom of the tragic story.” 


A two-page review in the “ Literary Digest ” 
of April 16 concludes : 


“* We have here unquestionably a very remarkable 
work. Asa — for a general disarmament it stands 
unrivaled. For familiarity with the details of the 
subject treated, for breadth of view, for logical acu- 
men, for dramatic effect and literary excellence, it 
stands unequaled by any work written with a pur- 
pose. 


A leading German review says : 


“No literature and no language can point to any 
resentation of this subject so comprehensive, so ex- 
austive, and at the same time so enthralling. We 

are here dealing—and in this judgment many men of 
eminence concur—with the most important work of 
fiction treating of war that has ever appeared, and 
with one of the very highest achievements, moreover, 
in the range of contemporary belles-lettres.”’ 


For sale 7 booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price ($1.00), by the publishers, 


A.C. McClurg & Ca., 
Chicago 


God's Image in Man 


Some Intuitive Perceptions 
of Truth 
By HENRY Woop. 258 pages. In cloth, $1. 


First Edition exhausted in three weeks 


‘Its pure and elevated style is wonderfully attractive. 
This volume is one of rare value.”’— Boston Traveller. 


** A notable treatise on the new theology of evolution.”’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“‘It is certainly instinct with spiritua) vitality. It is 
filled with the light which the scientific method has 
kindled.”’— Boston Home Journal. 


** An honest, able, and promising effort to free faith from 
Inde. 


unnecessary Y. nt. 


ALSO 


Edward Burton 


(A novel), by the same author ; 4th Edition, in 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


The Blakeslee Lessons 


For further information regarding 
these lessons, mentioned else- 
where in The Christian Union for 
this week, send postal card for 
free specimen copies, etc., to THE 
BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 13% Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


The circulation of these lessons has increased 
Over 20,000 copies since Jan. Ist, 1892. Ex- 
amine now with reference to introduction 
July Ist. 
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mee CONTAINING . 


MONUMENT TO 


A richly ilustrated number beginning a new volume. 


i The May 
CENTURY 


Ready Saturday, 
April 30. 


. First chapters of 
Sefior Castelar’s new Life of 


COLUMBUS 


First paper in 


{| The World’s Fair Series 


An authentic description of the buildings 
by a well-known architect. 


First chapters of 


Chosen Valley” 


A novel of the West, by Mary Hallock Foote. 


Complete Stories 


By Thomas Nelson Page and Wolcott Balestier. 


A profusely illustrated article on ‘“‘ Coast and Inland Yacht- 
ing,” and entertaining contributions from Rudyard Kipling, E. C. 


COLUMBUS AT MAPRID. Stedman, T. B. Aldrich, Richard Watson Gilder, G. P. A. Healy, 
5S. Weir Mitchell, Julian Hawthorne, T. W. Higginson, Herman Melville, James Lane 
Allen, Hamlin Garland, Maurice Thompson, Harry Stillwell Edwards, and others. 

For sale by booksellers and newsdealers generally. Single copies, 35 
cents; a year’s — $4.00. Among the summer attractions 


of “The Century” wil 


be a novel by the author of “The Chevalier of 


Pensieri-Vani"; Miss Alice C. Fletcher's Indian papers, and a host 
of timely articles and entertaining stories for vacation reading. /n- 
tending subscribers should begin with the May number. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books 


Little Brothers of the Air. 


By THoRNE MILLER, 
author of “Bird Ways,” “In Nesting 
Time,” etc. Each, $1.25. 

Mrs. Miller writes delightfully of king- 
birds, blue-jays, woodpeckers, thrushes, 
bobolinks, goldfinches, cuckoos, redbreasts, 
and many other birds. 


Colonel Star bottles Client, 
and Some other People. 


Nine inimitable short stories, 
by Bret HARTE. $1.25. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in 
Europe. Edition for 1892, revised. With 
Maps, Plans, Money Tables, etc. $1.50. 
“ Complete, concise, accurate.” 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


1r East 17th Street, New York 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


RKNESS! DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work Jn 
‘ork. Mrs. HELEN 


Yor By uc 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 remark- 
able illustrations from flash-light photographs of real life. 
28th thousand. &,000 more nta Wanted,— Men and 
Women. #200 a month. Gr Experience and capita) not 

. Ou 
Do WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Conn. 


His N "in the at under-world of New 
‘LEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


Solid 
Silver 


This Souvenir Coffee Spoon is 
designed by one of the leading 
jewelers of Washington, and 
is on sale there and in other 
cities at a minimum cost of 
$1.50. 


KATE FIELD’s WASHINGTON 
is the brightest and most 
widely quoted Weekly in 
America. You have seen ex- 
tracts from it everywhere. 
Why not have it ALL every 
week? It costs $2.00 per 
year. 
For $2.50 


You may have both the spoon 

and the paper. Paid-up sub- 

scribers who send $2.50 will. 

have their subscriptions ex 

tended for a year and receive 

the spoon by return mail. 
Address 


Kate Field’s 
Washington 


39 Corcoran Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Ss. S. LIBRARIES 

WE HAVE JUST 
issued a catalogue containing the titles and 4 descrip. 
tion of over 1,600 books suitable for Sunday-Schoe! 
Libraries, comprising the latest and most | 
books, as well as those that, having been pu - 
longer, have been accepted as especially appropr 
for Sunday-School Libraries. 

A NET PRICE 
ranging from 25 to so per cent. less than_ publishers 
rices (which are given) is quoted for each book. Send 
or a catalogue. 


H. B. NIMS & COMPANY, -_ Troy, Y. 


will 
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With 


SERVICES. Three sample copies free 

e n ’ e la bes 
for the Ss ~ GEO. F. & 
CO., 178 State Street, Chicago, ! 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty-eight 

. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


e is 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 


add $1.04 for ; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 


commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.— We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 


change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


AS al Represent- 
ative is desired in each 
town in the country. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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For Family Worship 
Including Scripture Selections 
and Family Prayers. Price, 
$1.50. 

Family Prayers 
Without the Scripture Read- 
ings. Price, 50 cents. 

Signs of Promise 
Price, $1.50. 

Gospel Commentary 
Price, $1.50 

Life of Christ 
Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 

Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge. Illustrated. Price, 
$6. 


Old Testament Shadows 
of New Testament Truths. 
Illustrated. Price, $3. 

In Aid of Faith 
Price, $1. 

New Testament Com- 
mentary. 5 volumes. Price, 
per volume, $1.75. 


About forty of these volumes 
are still unsold 


Odd Volumes 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 
UNION 


Published between 1873 and 
1888, each volume covering 
six months, bound in cloth 
with gilt stamp, are offered 
for sale at FIFTY CENTS 
A VOLUME, express charges 
to be paid by purchaser. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union, 
New York. 


“THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IT’ 


AUTOMATIC-REEL 


Chamber. 


for samples. 


O YOU INTEND TO 
DECORATE YOUR 


HOUSE? 


Send for samples of WALL PAPERS 
arranged in combinations suitable for 
Parlor, Hall, Dining-room, Library, or 


All grades of Paper-Hangings, from the 
finest French papers to the simplest 
Chintz patterns, constantly onhand. Send 


WM. H. PRENTICE 
Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


It will wind up the line a hundred times as fast as any | Great Durability. 


rreelin the world. It will 


than any other reel 
Manipulated tir, he 
YAWMAN & ERBE’ Roche 


BE, Rochester, N. 


ot 
; wind up the line slowly. 
No fish can ever get slack line with it. It will save more 
. SEND ror CATALOGUE. 


ABLISH 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 

170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mase- 


uid a determination to keep 
Standard, has made 


synonymous with all that is best in 
eating Appliances and Apparatus. 
We make 


“Boynton” 


Furnaces, Hot Water Heaters, Steam 
Heaters, Ranges. Our catalogue gives 
a good deal of light on the subject of 
Heating— sent you for the asking. 
Our goods for sale by best dealers 
all over the U. S. 
* THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


1905 & 107 Lake St., 207,200 & 211 Water St., 
98 CHICAGO. 


3 have been in the heat- 
ing business nearly 
50 years—we should 
know something about it; 
we believe we do. 
Constant study, a keen 
lookout for any improve- 
ment, method or device, a 
good name made years ago, 
still the 


NEW YORK. 


Turkey." By Charles D. 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


PURCHASERS 
SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM 
FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
“1S IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 
iS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 


MARK 


STERLING 


Union Square & 16th St., 
NEW YORK. 


a 
- 


DOUBLE YOUR INCOME 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 


You have and its 
doubtless heard H A kt VE wonderful success 
of as a 


Temperance Manufacturing Town 


This success is due to several reasons, notably: Its location, two miles ‘south of Chicago City 
Limits, in the very midst of the manufacturing district of Cook County: Unsurpassed Railroad 
Facilities—four railroads with 69 daily passenger trains ; and its immense manufacturing interests, 
there being over three million dollars cepital now represented. There are EIGHT LARGE 
FACTORIES in active operation, THREE FACTORIES BUILDING, and two industries just 
located. Its city improvements without the high city taxation—such as parks, trees, sewers, 
boulevards, artesian wells supplying the whole town with water, and the electric road now in opera- 


tion, connecting the two manufacturing centers, fine business blocks, and a magnificent depot just 
completed, costing nearly $15,000, good churches and schools, etc.—together with its temperance 
privileges and its close proximity to the great World's Fair site, ensure for it a rapid and sub- 
stantial growth. Chicagoand its vicinity will be taxed to their utmost to accommodate thousands 
during the next two years, and Harvey being but 25 minutes’ ride to the World's Fair will most 
certainly get her share. The whole town was platted and laid out with a view of giving investors 
an equal chance to makea profit, whether they purchased a lot for $175 or $80. The Harvey 
Land Association have just printed a 36-page pamphlet, giving full particulars about Harvey, 
; ‘ and showing many pictures of the factories and different parts of the town. This pamphlet, to- 
: gether with a pricelist and a map of Harvey, wiil be mailed free upon application. Owing to the 
new factories locating and others under consideration, there is great activity in Harvey, and the 
value of its property is rapidly increasing, Lots are sold on easy terms. Write to 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION 
819 The Rookery, cor. La Salle and Adams Sts., Chicago, III. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


The Celebrated 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y, 
in Pneumatic Cushion and Solid Tires. 
including Pedals. Suspension Saddle. 
Bicyele Catalogue FREE. | /omue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods, ete. | 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES $ 
Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 
Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 
For Ladies and Gents. Six styles styles 
Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running parts, 
Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100-page illustrated cata- 


and vigor to the entire system. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


sc 


Grand, Varia ht, and Square 


To Rent, Instaliments, and Exchanged 
sth Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS | Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass 


Extract of BEEF, 


Weed by 
ALL GOOD COOKS 
The Year 
Send to ARMOUR & CO,, Chicage, 
for Cook Book showing use oO 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. ‘free. 
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The Outlook 


JHE result of the election in Louisiana 
demonstrates the fact that the radical 
element in the Anti-Lottery party was 
wi right in protesting against the accept- 

of the proposition of the regulars 
Peace) that the two tickets should be sub- 
mitted to the party primaries. The twenty-odd thousand 
Democrats who did not take part in the primaries and did 
take part in the general election were almost exclusively 
farmers in the Anti-Lottery parishes. McEnery’s vote on 
Tuesday of last week was 46,000 as against 45,000 in the 
primaries, while Foster’s vote rose from 45,000 to 79,000. 
Not all of these votes for Foster, however, were Democratic 
votes. A large percentage of the white Republicans voted 
for him, and a great many negroes. The breaking down 
of party lines became more and more complete as the cam- 
paign went on. In New Orleans the regular (Pro-Lottery) 
Republicans indorsed the Pro-Lottery Democratic candi- 
date for Mayor, and the Anti-Lottery Republicans indorsed 
the Anti Lottery Democratic candidate for Mayor. In 
many legislative districts the Pro-Lottery forces joined 
together to defeat the Anti-Lottery candidate, for the 
last hope of the Lottery lay in securing a Legislature 
favorable to its interests. In this it came very near 
to success, for if the ten Republicans elected shall 
vote with the Pro-Lottery Democrats, as they have 
always done heretofore, the Anti-Lottery majority will be 
less than a half-dozen votes. The regular Republican can- 
didate received a much smaller vote than was antici- 
pated, and the Anti-Lottery Republican candidate received 
a larger vote. The former polled 29,000 votes and the 
latter 11,000. The People’s party candidate polled 9,000 
votes. Altogether, there were oue hundred thousand votes 
for the Anti-Lottery candidates, and seventy-five thousand 
votes for the candidates nominated by the regular party 
conventions. Apparently this represents about the way 
in which the vote on the Lottery amendment would have 
stood had not Mr. Morris withdrawn his proposition. He 
only withdrew it when it was obvious that no amount of 
bribery in Louisiana could put a stop to the campaign at 
the North, and that a majority of the Democrats had 
ranged themselves on the side of the Foster ticket. When 
he withdrew his proposition, a number of Anti-Lottery 
Democrats, who were Democrats first and Anti-Lottery 
men afterwards, returned to the support of the regular 
party ticket. But the withdrawal came too late, and the 
partial defeat in the primaries was followed by the over- 
whelming defeat of last week. The Lottery amendment 
received no votes whatever. Though successful in buying 
up the representatives of the people—legislators, editors, 
bankers—the Lottery failed completely in its attempt to 
buy the people themselves. In this election the people 
of Louisiana stood in the capacity of representatives of 
the people of the whole Nation, and proved themselves 
loyal to their sixty million constituents. | 

When the Democratic majority of the House Committee 

on Contested Elections reported in favor of unseating their 


fellow-partisan, Mr. Rockwell, of New York—whose maijor- 
ity, according to the returns published in the “ Tribune” 
Almanac, was 89—it seemed as if the present House were 
about to set a precedent of fair play in a field where such 
a precedent is sorely needed. In the last Congress the 
abuse of treating contested election cases in a purely par- 
tisan way reached a point where the laws of arithmetic 
were treated with as little regard as the laws of political 
economy, and the Democrats who suffered were loud in 
their protestations. The Committee report on the Rock- 
well case was an indication that these protests had been 
genuine. No sooner was it made, however, than the 
Hill-Tammany element of the New York Democracy set 
about appealing to the mean-spirited and near-sighted 
partisanship of their fellow-members who joined them in 
the election of a tariff-compromiser to the Speakership. Such 
was their success that on Friday last, when the case was 
voted upon in the House, only forty-eight Democrats voted 
to sustain the report of the Committee, and a hundred and 
twenty-five voted that Mr. Rockwell retain his seat. The 
victory, however, was dearly bought, even if only its first 
cost be considered, for Mr. O’Ferrall, of Virginia, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Contested Elections, de- 
livered a speech which will not soon be forgotten. In reply 
to the vociferous Tammany orator who had preceded him, 
he said that, as he had listened to his sonorous outburst, he 
had felt like the belated traveler in a thunder-storm who 
had prayed for “a little more light and a little less noise.” 
The light thrown by the Committee’s investigation had 
shown that the Republican contestant was fairly elected, 
and he despised the democracy of those who compromised 
Democratic principles, and found it necessary to go about 
the country with the label “I am a Democrat.” This 
onslaught on Senator Hill was greeted by round after 
round of applause, which increased in volume and enthu- 
siasm when Mr. O’Ferrall declared that the Democratic 
party preferred the leadership of a lion to the leader- 
ship of a fox. The reception of this address in behalf of 
manliness and against petty maneuver illustrated the 
truth that even those who profit by the latter, in their 
hearts despise it. 


Only one Democratic Assemblyman and not one Demo- 
cratic Senator voted against the bill to revise the excise laws 
of New York in the interests of the liquor-dealers. The 
protests of the country Democrats did bring about its 
amendment to such an extent that the liquor-dealers pre- 
tend to be dissatisfied with it, but as a matter of fact they 
have made gains so important that their interests are men- 
aced only by the size of their victory. All-night licenses 
to ball-rooms are still permitted, if approved by the Com- 
mon Council in cities, the Board of Trustees in towns, and 
the Presidents in villages. The clause prohibiting police- 
men from entering saloons during illegal hours is stricken 
out, but the clause permitting them to enter during legal 
hours remains, and the implication is that they are not in 
duty bound to enter at any other time. Saloon-keepers 
are relieved from civil damage suits for injuries caused by 
persons who become intoxicated on their premises, except 
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where they have received written notice not to sell to such 
persons. Local option to towns is nominally retained, but 
the selling of liquor without a license in local option towns 
‘is simply declared a misdemeanor, and no penalty is affixed. 
The bill is much criticised because it permits saloon- 
keepers to take out storekeepers’ licenses, but does not 
permit storekeepers to take out saloon-keepers’ licenses. 
This provision, however, while in the interest of saloon- 
keepers, is also in the interest of temperance, since it pre- 
vents nominal groceries from being converted into real 


oggeries. 
groge 


The rural Democrats succeeded in killing the Sunday- 
opening clause, but temperance people in the cities would 
prefer the lawful opening of the saloons for three hours on 
Sunday, for the sale of fermented liquor not to be drunk 
on the premises, to the unlawful opening of the saloons 
during all hours for the sale of liquor of every description 
to be drunk on or off the premises. Apparently this is 
what the present bill grants to the saloons, for the diffi- 
culty of enforcing Sunday laws is increased by it. More 
than before, the bill places the regulation of the liquor 
traffic at the discretion of the police, the Common Council, 
and the courts. Instead of being taken out of politics by 
this measure, the liquor question is thrust further into poli- 
tics than ever before. In the temperance campaign which 
is thus made necessary and hopeful, the question when and 
where the liquor traffic shall be licensed must be taken 
out of the control of the police and the politicians and 
placed in the control of the people themselves. In every 
town there must be a direct popular vote on the question 
of license or no-license, and in every neighborhood the 
issuing of a license to any saloon-keeper must be depend- 
ent upon the consent of a majority of his neighbors instead 
of a majority of the license commissioners. This is the 
only democratic solution of the question, and the only solu- 
tion which keeps the saloons from being of necessity a 
tremendous power in politics. 

The Excise Bill is perhaps the most important act passed 
by the New York Legislature in the session which closed 
last week. A bill to regulate telephone charges did at 
last pass the Senate, but in some mysterious way the copy 
of it was “lost,” and the lower house was never given an 
opportunity to act upon it. The Woman’s Suffrage Bill, 
which passed the Assembly by so large a majority, was 
not considered in the Senate. The bill reducing the num- 
ber of election inspectors at each poll from four to three 
in New York City, as in the rest of the State, passed both 
branches, and will undoubtedly obtain the Governor’s sig- 
nature. It was a measure in the interest of Tammany 
Hall, but the Republican legislators were unwilling to 
accept the alternative offered by the Tammany leader, 
that there should be four inspectors at each poll through- 
out the State. - Possibly one measure that has occasioned 
less comment than any of these will prove the most im- 
portant of all. Both branches of the Legislature passed a 
bill, introduced by a Tammany Senator representing one 
of the poorest tenement-house districts in the city, forbid- 
ding the manufacture of clothing of any description in any 
tenement-house, except by the immediate members of the 
families dwelling therein. It is believed that the enforce- 


ment of this act will put an end to the “sweat shops” 
even if it does not put an end to the sweating system. 
The decline in the market price of silver has already been 
so far-reaching in its consequences that it can scarcely fail to 
bring about some important results. From its highest recent 
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price of $1.21 per ounce, reached a month after our silver law 
of 1890 had been passed, market quotations have slowly and 
steadily declined. At the opening of this year, silver sold 
at 95 cents an ounce; in the closing week of March, when 
the defeat of the Bland bill had become inevitable, it broke 
to 854%. In our own country, such is the peculiar machin- 
ery of the silver law, this great decline had no immediate 
effect upon our finances. But other nations tell a very 
different story. In India, silver is not only a legal-tender 
currency, but the only legal-tender currency. The Indian 
mints are not only open to the free coinage of silver, but 
closed to the free coinage of gold. It is, therefore, India’s 
standard of value which has depreciated so _ greatly. 
The decline in the rupee’s exchange value during the first 
quarter of 1892 was nearly 13 per cent. A natural 
result has been the sudden movement in England for 
bimetallism, the newspapers being instantly crowded with 
letters and articles on the subject, and the sentiment find- 
ing expression even in London mass-meetings. From 
India less is heard of public meetings and newspaper 
discussion, for India is a debtor nation, and some of her 
debts can be paid in a depreciated currency. Half a 
dozen panaceas are urged by students of the situation. 
One would stop at once the free coinage of silver at India’s 
mints. To this it is answered that India’s enormous opium 
export to China would be checked as quickly, for China 
settles its Indian debts in silver. Another proposes that 
Great Britain offer to open India’s mints to the free coin- 
age of both gold and silver, provided the United States 
will do the same. But this bald suggestion that our 
country try the experiment, supported only by the Asiatic 
nations, is no more likely to find favor now than it did in the 
International Conference of 1878, when it was urged with 
even greater force. The remedy for gold monometallism 
is not silver monometallism, nor a bimetallism confined to 
the United States and India. Whenever Great Britain is 
prepared for a genuine international bimetallism, we 
believe she will find the people of the United States ready 
to co-operate, and thus Great Britain could probably in 
time determine the question for the civilized world. Mean- 
while, if statesmanship, not politics, controls our Govern- 
ment, we shall wait till events convert Great Britain to 
bimetallism, or increase our currency by some other method 
than that of going into partnership with India in her 
embarrassments. 

The problem of “overproduction ”’ is likely to receive, 
in the near future, more practical consideration than it has 
ever had before in industrial history. It is, of course, no 
uncommon experience to find production in a given branch 
of industry outrunning consumption. This is, in fact, a 
familiar attendant of financial depression, and has been a 
factor in all of the world’s great money panics. But the 
present situation is in many ways novel. Almost without 
exception, the staple products of industry are selling now 
at exceptionally low prices, and a very considerable por- 
tion of them at the lowest prices in the world's history. 
This would doubtless be an unmixed blessing were it not 
that in many important industries the product cannot be 
sold for enough to cover the average cost of production. 
Such is the case, for instance, with iron, with cotton, and 
for a time with silver; commodities differing widely in 
their conditions of production, yet each of which has 
within the past month touched the lowest price in history. 
Nor, on the other hand, is this phenomenon due in any 
case primarily to the poverty of consumers and slackening 
of demand. On the contrary, the sales of all these com- 
modities have been exceptionally large, and the trouble 
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has come, not from the refusal of old customers to buy, 
but from the unprecedented increase in production. In 
iron, the Pennsylvania furnaces have been kept at full 
blast despite the steady increase in the output of Tennes- 
see and Georgia foundries. In cotton, our country has 
yielded the largest crop on record, on the heels of another 
crop previously unsurpassed, and with India and Egypt 
entering more largely every successive year into the 
market. In silver, the increase in output since the law 
of 1890 has been so vast that the nearly doubled pur- 
chases of our Government have had scarcely more effect 
on the flood than Mrs, Partington’s broom on the Atlantic. 
These are only the most striking in a score of instances. 


This general collapse in prices has not been unfore- 
seen. The producers saw it coming, five years or more 
ago, and their effort to stay the inevitable was pic- 
tured in the industrial trust movement. This resource 
the public challenged, and the courts have set upon it 
their seal of condemnation. The problem now, therefore, 
confronts both producers and consumers in much simpler 
shape. We have not yet done with combinations. The 
Standard Oil Trust dissolves only to reorganize in less 
openly offensive form, and the old Sugar Trust, converted 
into a corporation, is buying up rival refineries at a rate 
quite as rapid as that of two or three years ago. So, ina 
less degree, with the cordage combination, the lead com- 
bination, and a score of others. On the other hand, the 
“steel-beam” combination, long the autocrat of the iron 
industry, has received apparently a final quietus, and the 
chief organ of the iron trade is now urging producers to 
set the example by closing unnecessary foundries and 
withdrawing from the trade. How far the problem may 
be solved by such surrender to the forces of overproduc- 
tion is the question of peculiar interest in our industrial 
future. It is worth keeping in mind that the trusts and 
combinations, too, are quite ready to close unprofitable 
mills; but they do it with their grasp on prices, and with 
the avowed purpose of stifling competition against the next 
profitable revival in trade. 

® 


The extent to which American securities are held abroad 
has been the subject of |so many wild assertions that a 
scientific investigation of the question made at Paris is of 
great interest to the American public. The “ Journal of the 
American Statistical Association” republishes the results of 
a paper prepared by M. Georges Martin for the Paris 
Statistical Society, showing that the United States sends 
to Europe eighty million dollars a year to pay the interest 
on the stocks and bonds quoted at the various European 
exchanges. The principal of these holdings is about six- 
teen hundred millions. If we wished to make this sum 
appear as small as possible, we should say that it is, 
approximately, the value of the real estate in New York 
City. If we wished to make it appear as great as possible, 
we should say that it is, approximately, the value of all the 
real estate in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. The securities quoted upon 
the European exchanges include only those issued by our 
railroads and by the National, State, and local govern- 
ments. Holdings of real estate and the stock of manu- 
facturing corporations and trusts are, of course, “ unlisted.” 
The income tax returns in England indicate that in that 
country, at least, these unlisted securities aggregate two- 
thirds as much as the listed ones. Last year English tax- 
payers confessed to the receipt of one hundred and fifty 
million dollars from foreign governments and railroads 
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and one hundred millions more from other foreign securi- 
ties. Inasmuch as one-fourth of the English investments 
are in the United States, it appears that we. now send to 
England sixty millions a year in the form of interest pay- 
ments, and that England owns one thousand two hundred 
million dollars’ worth of wealth in this country, or about 
double the total wealth of the country when it revolted a 
century ago. It certainly speaks well for the honesty of 
the English income-tax payers that the possession of so 
large an amount of wealth in other countries should be 


confessed by them. 
® 


Those of us who believe that the ownership of private 
property can be extended through the rank and file of the 
community find a great deal that is encouraging in the 
report of the Michigan Labor Bureau upon the distribution 
of real estate in the city of Detroit. The population of 
Detroit is 205,000, so that it contains approximately 41,000 
families. Yet the report shows that there are 31,900 owners 
of realty. In other words, three-quarters of the citizens 
are taxpayers. In 1884, when a similar investigation was 
made, there were but 14,400 real estate owners. During 
this period, in which the number of property-holders has 
more than doubled, the population has increased but one- 
half. But while the number of the poor who possess their 
own homes is rapidly increasing, the concentration of 
wealth at the top of society continues at an even faster 


rate. The distribution of the property is as follows: 
Size of holding. Number of holders. Amount held. 
Under $3,000........... 25,700 $28,800,000 
From $3,000 to $30,000. 5 43-600,000 
Over $30,000.........+- 613 63,600,000 


There are two hundred citizens in Detroit who pay taxes 
upon holdings which have an average tax value of over 
two hundred thousand dollars and a market value of about 
four hundred thousand. When we remember that this is 
the class which holds the bulk of the railroad and manu- 
facturing securities and other forms of untaxed personality, 
it seems probable that Detroit has two hundred million- 
aires. The table published by the Commissioner shows 
that two per cent. of the families in Detroit own as much 
real estate as the remaining ninety-eight per cent. The 
returns for mortgages show that sixty per cent. of the 
mortgages are for sums less than $6,000, and forty per 
cent. are for less than $1,500. In other words, the poorest 
class of property-owners are the most heavily in debt. 
While the poor are growing less poor, their progress 
is by no means keeping pace with the progress of the rich. 
® 


The recent sporadic outbreaks of Anarchism in Belgium, 
France, and Spain have increased the apprehension with 
which May-day is usually looked forward to in the various 
large cities. There is no fear of any concerted action on 
the part of Anarchists, but there is fear that some such 
difficulty as that which had such tragic issue last year at 
Fourmes may be provoked. The various Governments are 
acting with firmness and decision. Last year M. Constans, 
the French Minister of the Interior, displayed an energy 
and courage which won the confidence of France. This 
year his successor, M. Loubet, seems to be following the 
same general policy. Many arrests have been made in 
Paris, Lyons, and other Anarchist centers. In some of the 
large cities in Europe labor demonstrations and parades 
on May-day will be prohibited. In many more, however, 
they will be allowed, the police keeping a sharp eye on 
persons suspected of Anarchistic plots. It must not be 
forgotten that a very sharp line is to be drawn between the 
working classes and the Anarchists, and that May-day 
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belongs to the workingmen. It is, of course, inevitable that 
such demonstrations should afford occasion for outbreaks of 
violence on the part of extremists, with whom the working- 
men, as a rule, have no sympathy. It is the misfortune of 
the latter that they are so much at the mercy of extremists 
who misrepresent them and afford their enemies so much 
effective ground of criticism. 


If the telegraphic reports are to be accepted, some of the 
French bishops are again making trouble between the 
Republic and the Pope, or rather they are endeavoring to 
_ prevent the readjustment of relations so frequently com- 
mented upon of late in these columns. Various paStoral 
letters recently issued by the different bishops betray a 
determination not to follow the Pope’s policy as outlined 
by Cardinal Lavigerie. In one of these pastorals the 
Archbishop of Avignon declares that “all the Pope requires 
is that Catholics should not become rebels or conspirators 
in readiness for insurrection,” and he instructs the Catholic 
electors, in the dioceses of which he is the head, that “ if they 
fail to vote against the candidates hostile to the Catholic 
faith they commit a mortal sin.” It is avery curious state of 
affairs when the Pope and the French Republic are sub- 
stantially in accord on the one side, and a majority of 
the higher Catholic dignitaries stand in opposition to this 
new accord on the other side. It shows how completely 
the spirit of the old Gallican Church has died out, and 
how completely Ultramontanism has taken its place. The 
aged Pope, surrounded by Italian ecclesiastics and breath- 
ing the intensely reactionary atmosphere of the Vatican, 
seems to be more clear-headed and open to impressions from 
the modern world than the bishops and archbishops born on 
French soil, living under French institutions, and familiar 
with the French character. 


There is no occasion to rehearse again the facts in the 
case of Judge Maynard, of this State. The committee of 
the Legislature, to whom his case was referred, present, as 
was expected, two reports—a majority approving, a minor- 
ity condemning, his action. The Legislature, as was ex- 
pected, by a partisan vote, confirmed the majority report, 
commending the appointment of Judge Maynard as “ emi- 
nently fitting and proper.” Since the complexion of the Sen- 
ate was due to the act of Judge Maynard, its approval of his 
act was to have been anticipated. We cannot but express 
our regret, however, that there were no Democrats to be 
found in either house with sufficient sense of integrity to 
perceive the dishonorable and illegal character of Judge 
Maynard’s act, and with sufficient courage to condemn what 
was perceived to be wrong. Outside of political circles we 
believe that this act will receive a substantially unanimous 
condemnation. We doubt whether those who have given 
Judge Maynard their indorsement will have sufficient cour- 
age of their convictions to present him as a candidate 
to the people of the State when his present term of office 
expires, and ask their verdict upon his course. 


We are advised that the application of “ Buffalo Bill ” for 
permission to take some of the Indians who are under the 
control of the Administation upon his itinerant “ Wild 
West” show has been renewed this year. We desire to 
add, on behalf of our readers, our protest to that of the 
Boston Indian Citizenship Committee against the granting 
of this application. If “ Buffalo Bill” wants Indians for his 
Wild West show, he should get those Indians who are 
free to make contracts with him, without the intervention 
of the Government. It is beneath the dignity of this 
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Nation to go into the itinerant show business ; and it is a 
disgrace to this Nation to use its authority for the purpose 
of aiding in an exhibition of that barbarism the continu- 
ance of which is itself a disgrace to our country, and from 
which Christian and philanthropic citizens are endeavoring 
to redeem it. Last year the Secretary of the Interior 
overruled the Indian Commissioner, disregarding the pro- 
tests of the Indian Citizenship Committee, and made the 
Federal Government a silent partner with “ Buffalo Bill.” 
President Harrison owes it to the Christian people of this 
country not to allow that National disgrace to be again per- 


petrated this season. 


The Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., whose death was noted in 
The Christian Union of last week, was one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the religious life of England and the 
English-speaking world. For nearly fifty years he had 
been pastor of Union Chapel, Islington, London. One 
phrase which he was accustomed to use gives a very 
happy hint of his character: “One wife, one house, one 
church.” Under his ministry Union Chapel became one 
of the most prominent, as it was one of the most beautiful, 
churches in all England. Its service of praise was, per- 
haps, the finest of any Nonconformist church in the King- 
dom. Dr. Allon was an enthusiast in music, and until 
within a year his clear tenor voice could be easily distin- 
guished as it rose above the mass of sound in his great 
audience. His church has been called the Cathedral of 
English Congregationalism. He was a friend of Dean 
Stanley and of Gladstone, and was one of the few who, at 
the Dean’s invitation, have spoken on religious themes in 
Westminster Abbey. Dr. Allon desired to resign his pas- 
torate several months ago, but was induced by his people 
to continue as their pastor until he had celebrated his 
jubilee. In a few months he would have been in the 
service of the one church fifty years. A co-pastor had 
been called, and had just begun his work when Dr. Allon 
suddenly died. The two most conspicuous figures in the 
Congregational ministry of England, until within a few 
months, have been Henry Allon and Robert W. Dale ; but 
now the great President of the International Council is 
left almost alone in his distinguished leadership. Dr. 
Allon will be universally mourned in all ranks of society, 
for he did not belong to Congregationalism alone, but to 
the Church of Christ throughout the world. While his 
natural strength was unabated, and before his eye had 
grown dim, he entered into “the larger ministry.” His 
splendid career, which was longer than that of most men, 
was all too short for those who knew and loved him. In 
the list of eminent and noble Christian workers whose 
names adorn the pages of England’s religious history in 
the nineteenth century few, if any, will be remembered 
longer or be more fondly cherished than Henry Allon. 


Petitions for the Sunday closing of the great Exposition 
at Chicago are now being generally circulated. It is 
impossible in such petitions to represent gradations of 
thought. In a campaign by petition such an issue can 
only be presented as though there were but two alterna- 
tives—an opening or a closing ; but, in fact, there is a third, 
and when the directors come to act we hope they will 
adopt this third alternative. To close the Fair grounds to 
the public on Sunday would be to swell attendance 
upon, and increase the profits of, beer-gardens and theaters, 
and it is reported that the liquor-dealers of Chicago are 
uniting with the Sunday-observance advocates to secure 
such a Sunday closing. On the other hand, to open the 
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grounds, the buildings, and the restaurants, and keep the 
machinery running, would be to turn Sunday into a noisy 
holiday, and to bear a National testimony against the 
Nation’s rest-day. A middle course is certainly proper and 
feasible. 


GENERAL News.—The King of Dahomey has written to 
the French authorities in Africa that if France declares 
war on him he will destroy Porto Novo and other French 
ports; King Benanzin has fifteen thousand men under 
arms. The chief cashier of the Rothschilds’ branch 
bank at Frankfort has absconded, leaving a deficit of many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars; the papers state that his 
salary was $1,200! California had several earthquake 
shocks last week ; the first, on Tuesday, was the severest felt 
since 1868 ; many poorly constructed buildings fell, but no 
lives were lost. Mr. Mercier, ex- Premier of the Province 
of Quebec, has been arrested on a charge of conspiracy to 
defraud the Province of the sum of $60,000. The United 
States Senate has, by a vote of 43 to 14, passed a bill con- 
tinuing for ten years the present restrictions against 
Chinese immigration as a substitute for the Geary bill 
passed by the House, which absolutely prohibits immigra- 
tion of any kind. In Paris on Monday the wine-shop of 
M. Véry, in which Ravachol, the Anarchist, was recently 


captured, was destroyed by a dynamite bomb; M. Véry. 


was killed, and about ten persons were injured. 


Roswell Smith 


We present to our readers in this issue the portrait of 
Mr. Roswell Smith, founder of the Century Company, and 
one of America’s most distinguished publishers. Few men 
have accomplished results so great in a life so brief. He 
did not enter the publishing business until he was forty- 
one years of age. He retired from active participation in 
it nineteen years later, at sixty. In the meantime he had 
created the Century Company. The “ Century Magazine,” 
the “St. Nicholas,” the “Century Hymn-Books,” and 
the “ Century Dictionary,” may all be characterized as the 
children of his brain. That other men of commensurate 
ability co-operated with him does not detract from, but adds 
to, his honor. For it reflects the greater credit on his ability 
that he gathered about him men who supplemented his busi- 
ness sagacity with literary, editorial, and business skill of rare 
quality. The burdens he carried and the energies he ex- 
pended in the battle of life told upon a constitution naturally 
good, and never impaired by excesses except in work. 
For the last three years of his life he has been laid aside 
from active business, and his death was not unexpected. 

It is not chiefly, however, as a man of business genius 
that Roswell Smith will be remembered by those who knew 
him best. Goodness is more enduring than greatness, 
love is longer-lived than admiration ; and Roswell Smith 
will be remembered by all who knew him because they 
loved even more than they admired him. He carried 
Christian principles into his business life. He proved 
that consistent adherence to those principles does 
not interfere with, but promotes, the highest success. 
He practically repudiated the doctrine embodied in 
the pagan motto, “ Buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest.” In all his literary dealings he 
paid, not the least sum that was necessary to secure 
the wdres, but the sum which, in his judgment, fairly 
represented the author’s proportion of the profits. In 
one instance within our knowledge he voluntarily paid 
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a literary co-laborer two and a half times the price which the 
authar had himself suggested. He carried the same spirit 
into all dealings with his employees, and so administered 
his business that they shared with him in its enlarged and 
enlarging prosperity. He trusted to the honor of his sub- 
ordinates rather than to pains and penalties. One young 
man obtaining employment in his office, and asking for the 
rules, was told there were none. When the young mar 
expressed surprise, and asked how he could know what 
was expected of him, he received for answer, “ Carry out 
the principles of the New Testament. When you have 
understood and fulfilled those, you may come to me for 
something more.” The spirit of trust and confidence 
which Mr. Roswell Smith manifested toward those who 
co-operated with him, and his generous desire that they 
should share in the prosperity which his genius made 
possible, aroused an enthusiasm which a more worldly 
and selfish method of dealing never could have created. 
This spirit of enthusiasm, the product of a mutual 
respect and a mutual co-operative |interest, is the secret 
of that remarkable growth both in usefulness and 
commercial prosperity which has characterized the 
Century Company. The world is better and happier 
because Roswell Smith lived in it. How much it owes 
him the readers of his publications probably never think, 
and, indeed, cannot really know. 


Italy’s Burdens 


Italy’s financial burdens are so heavy as to threaten 
national bankruptcy. During a little more than twenty 
years of nationality the country has contracted an enor- 
mous public debt, which the ablest Italian economists seem 
incapable of reducing. Like most spendthrifts, the young- 
est nation in Europe is beginning to realize that it is easier 
to make debts than to pay them, and that when once 
extravagant habits are formed it is very hard to overcome 
them. The temporary prosperity that followed the unifica- 
tion of Italy has come to a dead halt. Business of every 
kind is either paralyzed or seriously embarrassed. Rail- 
roads built with borrowed money are unprofitable, factories 
of every description are doing but little more than half 
work, and agriculture, the chief industry of the country, is 
almost ruined. The industries of the entire nation are in 
a state of partial or total collapse. The provinces, the 
communes, and the municipalities are so crippled that not 
even sanitary improvements can be undertaken. The sad 
hygienic conditions in thousands of communes call loudly 
for large expenditures, but nothing can be done for lack of 
means. Ail this stagnation is. due to the fact that the 
needs of the national Government are so pressing and so 
large as to absorb the entire resources of the country. The 
nation has well-nigh exhausted itself preparing for war in 
time of peace. The army, the navy, the fortifications, and 
the coast defenses have laid such burdens upon Italian 
industries as almost tocrushthem. The people are ground 
to the earth in order to keep the army in readiness for 
duty. Taxes are enormous and well-nigh insupportable. 
It is difficult to find out just what is the limit of the tax 
laid upon property, but all authorities agree in the state- 
ment that no other civilized nation is so heavily burdened. 

Careful investigation reveals the fact that in most of the 
provinces of Italy income on land is taxed from forty to 
fifty per cent. It is easy to conjecture what disastrous 
effects such burdens must have on agriculture. Income 
on houses is taxed from thirty to forty per cent., thus rais- 
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ing the price of rent to such figures as to crush poor labor- 
ers in manufacturing towns. All incomes of whatever 
description are weighted with a tax of thirteen and one- 
half per cent. School-teachers, ministers of the Gospel, 
‘clerks, and all other employees receiving more than one 
hundred and twenty dollars per year must pay about one- 
seventh of their earnings to the Government. Besides this 
there is a family tax, and in many communities local taxes 
increase the burden. Tax is piled on tax until in multi- 
tudes of cases bankruptcy is the result. In addition to all 
this, the Government lays a heavy duty on all the luxuries 
and most of the necessities of life. The cost of sugar is 
four times as great as it is in America, and both tea and 
coffee cost about one-third more than they do here. Bread 
and meat are likewise dearer than they are with us, as the 
Italian Government places a duty of twenty per cent. on 
imported wheat. Rents are higher than they are in Ameri- 
can towns. Only labor is cheap. Wages of farm hands 
are so pitifully small that it is difficult to see how the poor 
peasant can live at all. The last report of the British 
Consul at Florence shows that in times of special pressure 
a farm laborer receives forty cents a day in summer and 
thirty cents in winter; but as work is not steady, the daily 
pay of an adult laborer for the whole year is but twenty 
cents. Women receive but about half this amount. The 
great masses of the agricultural classes barely live. They 
sell their best products for money to pay their taxes or 
their rents, and live not quite so well as their beasts, on the 
inferior products which do not find ready market. In the 
towns the artisans are a little better paid, but the greater 
costs of living deprive them of all comforts and reduce 
them to such extremities as to call for constant charity. 
This is what Italy is doing to keep her place in the Triple 
Alliance. She is keeping the peace by keeping her people 


in poverty and want. 


A Promising Movement 


The Christian Union has long been of the opinion that 
our American systems of education are sadly defective in 
provisions for the study of Hebrew life, law, and literature. 
Theology and piety have curiously combined to prevent 
such a study. The Bible has been regarded with a form 
of reverence which has prevented free inquiry into its con- 
tents. The habit of regarding it as a Book instead of as 
a collection of books, and its writers as clerks instead of 
as prophets, and the corresponding habit of regarding 
humanity as undivine, and, consequently, the two notions 
of a human book and a divine book as antithetical notions, 
have operated to shut the Bible out of all courses of sys- 
tematic study. As a consequence men and women have 
graduated from our colleges‘with little or no knowledge of 
Hebrew history and literature; generally with a better 
knowledge of the Draconian code than of the Mosaic code, 
greater familiarity with the classics of Greece and Rome 
than with Job, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs; with 
at least a superficial knowledge of Plato, and with not 
even a smattering of Paul. Our Sunday-schools have 
done little or nothing to supply the deficiency. Common 
law has made these schools purely juvenile; and from 
them boys and girls have graduated as a matter of course 
by the time they are eighteen. The lessons selected 
have been, for the most part, fragments of eight or ten 
verses picked out for homiletical study, or more generally 
for brief sermonettes preached by lay teachers whose own 
knowledge of the Bible is often scarcely superior to that of 
their pupils. The effort of the best teachers in the best 
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schools to supplement this homiletical use of Scripture by 
some information concerning connecting passages has 
served little more, generally, than to emphasize the need 
of a different system. 

We have for some years insisted on the imperative 
demand for something better. We have urged our colleges 
to organize systems of Bible study on scientific principles, 
and have gladly reported the various attempts in this 
direction. We have hailed the work of Dr. Harper and 
others of like spirit who have adopted the inductive 
method in the study of the Bible. We have insisted on 
the real service rendered to the Church by such men as 
Driver, Cheyne, and Briggs, without committing ourselves 
to all of their conclusions. We have, with others, but in 
vain, urged the International Sunday-School Committee to 
make some concession to this demand, by so framing their 
lessons as to make a systematic study of the Bible a pos- 
sible, if not a necessary, result of their use of these Lessons 
in our Sunday-schools, And we therefore welcome the 
movement, reported in another column, which promises to 
give the churches a course of Bible Lessons framed avow- 
edly and directly to furnish such a study. 

The gentlemen who met in Boston last week to take 
this matter into consideration did wisely in taking Mr. 
Blakeslee’s lessons as a starting-point. These lessons 
have grown in public favor during the year and a quarter 
since they were started, and they already have a very con- 
siderable circulation. They are in use in churches as 
widely separated ecclesiastically as Trinity Church, Boston, 
and Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. They have resulted in 
producing increased interest in study wherever they have 
been used. And if the Advisory Committee provided for 
last week is wisely constituted, we look for considerable 
improvements in the lessons of the next year. 

The problem in such a course is to secure two incon- 
sistent benefits: that of uniformity and that of a graded 
system. It is very desirable that each school study the 
same lesson; it is somewhat desirable that different 
schools study the same lesson. Such uniformity aids 
home study, neighborhood study, teachers’ meetings, 
general exercises, and the publication of numerous “ helps,” 
the last being, possibly, a doubtful benefit. On the other 
hand, a graded system is absolutely essential to scientific 
study. Outside of Turkey no educator would think of 
putting all the pupils in a school, in age from six to twenty, 
on the same lesson. Even in Turkey this is no longer done 
where Christian missions have enlarged the public con- 
The real reason why our young men 
and women leave the Sunday-schools before they leave their 
teens is not because the Bible is not worth studying, but 
because the Bible is not really studied in our Sunday-schools. 
The Boston Committee propose a compromise between the 
uniform and the graded system. They suggest three sets 
of Scriptural lessons: one for the primary department, of 
pupils from four or five years of age to eight or ten; one 
for the bulk of the school, from eight or ten to eighteen or 
twenty; and one for the adult classes. They suggest the 
further division of the bulk of the school into two or more 
grades, whose members would be studying the same Scrip- 
ture lesson, but in different grades and with different text- 
books. And they propose to give for themes, not eight or 
ten verses for textual study, but one or two chapters for 
literary and historical study. In short, they propose to 
introduce into the Sunday-school those methods and that 
spirit of study which experience has approved in our 
secular schools. 

There is no reason why there should be any hostility 
between this new course and the old and well-established 
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one. Each may perhaps help the other. There is room 
in the country for both. And actual trial will, in time, 
demonstrate which will produce the better results. 


Forward ! 


Christian Union, Astor Place, N. Y.: 

The long struggle against the Lottery is over; Anti-Lottery Gov- 
ernor and Legislature elected. The thanks of our people are hereby 
tendered to our many Northern friends for their generous aid and 
sympathy in our long and desperate struggle. 

E. B. KRUTTSCHNIT, Chairman. 


This telegram tells its own story. Conscience has con- 
quered in Louisiana. Why? Because the men of prin- 
ciple were aroused and united. They cared more for con- 
science than for race prejudice: were willing to join hands 
with the negro in fighting the Lottery. More for conscience 
than for party supremacy: preferred to see their party 
defeated than the Lottery triumphant. Whenever the men 
of principle are equally in earnest they can win. 

There is no time to write congratulatory bulletins on the 
_ field of battle. This telegram is a new call to arms and 
a new inspiration to courage in new phases of the long 


campaign. 


An American Temptation 


The special temptation of men and women of ability in 
this country is presented by the immensity of the field and 
the constant appeal for aid from all kinds of good enter- 
prises. A person of clear thought and generous sympathy 
finds himself drawn on every hand to efforts which look to 
the betterment of his fellows on this continent. The 
temperance reform, the reform of municipal politics, work- 
ingmen’s clubs, industrial associations of every sort, char- 
itable work, church work, culture clubs, all these various 
forms of activity and instruments of usefulness appeal to 
the intelligent and active man and woman. The difficulty 
lies in measuring one’s opportunities by one’s strength; 
in discriminating between those opportunities which one 
ought to accept and declining those which one ought to 
refuse. For there is a limit even to the largest working 
power, and when that limit is passed every additional means 
of activity becomes a source of weakness. An immense 
amount of ability is practically wasted in this country by 
being spread over too large a surface. Men and women 
fitted for strong, deep, and vigorous life become thin, 
nervous, and unfruitful because they try to do too many 
things. It is almost impossible to overwork if one carries 
one’s work along the lines of least resistance, and concen- 
trates time and strength along the one or two lines of activ- 
ity which natural gift and special opportunity indicate. It is 
not easy to do too much ; but itis very easy to do too many 
things. Superficiality is the American vice. Our climate, 
which makes us physically active, inclines us to this fault. It 
is not so easy to settle down and worka subject to the roots 
in this country as in England or Germany; the very at- 
mosphere is against it. But this fundamental thinking 
and working is the basis of the deepest influence and the 
highest achievements. Neither can be had without it. 
To do the very best work and to impart the most lasting 
impulse, one must elect his line of activity and cling to it 
as resolutely as if all other good things which invited him 
and to which his sympathy goes out were temptations 
from the evil one. This does not mean that a man is to 


be narrow or to refrain from activities outside his own pro-. 


fession, but it does mean that a man is not to become a 
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set of nerves instead of a healthful, creative brain and 
heart. He serves his fellow-men best who, by the depth 
and richness of his own life, permanently enlarges the lives 
of others ; not he who, rushing to and fro, spends himself 
upon the issues of the moment and pours himself into a 
thousand channels which run shallow ani soon dry up. 


& 
The Spectator 


The Spectator numbers among his friends perhaps the only 
two women who, simply as tourists, have ever made the trip 
from Newfoundland to Labrador. They embarked on the Gov- 
ernment steamer Hercules, which goes to this remote region but 
once a year to carry the mails and a doctor. The Spectator’s 
friends were the only members of their sex on board the Her- 
cules, but so courteous was the treatment they received from 
officers and passengers, and from the Moravian missionaries at 
Hopedale, whose guests they were for two months, that every- 
thing delighted them—except the fare on the Hercules, which 
consisted principally of dried beans. There are many features 
of the trip on which one would like to linger—the wildness of 
the scenery on that rugged, desolate coast, the beauty of the 
many-shaped icebergs they were constantly passing as the sun 
painted them in rainbow hues, the devoted and picturesque life 
of the Moravian missionaries in that remote corner of the world, 
the habits of the Eskimo. But there is one incident which 
seems to the Spectator peculiarly pathetic, as illustrating how 
much the commonest of civilized privileges may mean to a people 
who are visited by a doctor only once a year. 


One beautiful afternoon, as the Hercules lay at anchor in 
the harbor of a settlement, a fisherman’s boat bore down upon 
them. Making fast alongside,a woman was helped up the com- 
panion ladder by her husband, a man of rough appearance, but 
evidently of a tender heart. Her limbs were twisted out of ail 
shape. It proved that she had been waiting through that long 
twelve months for the doctor who was to come on the Hercules, 
to see if his skill could not avail to straighten them. Inthe boat, 
the one home of the family except a “ tilt,” or hut, on shore, the 
children were left to tumble around at their own sweet will— 
a pathetic picture of what child-life may be. Unfortunately, 
the doctor had gone ashore, and so hour after hour the 
woman waited for his return. But he did not come. Then 
the sky became overcast. The signs of a storm were near at 
hand. With a deep sigh, the woman said it would be safe 
to wait no longer. Again she slowly clambered down the 
companion ladder with her husband, and the boat cast off, leav- 
ing her to begin another terrible year of waiting until the doctor 
should once more be sent to Labrador, and there would be 
another chance to obtain his aid. This is what the visit of the 
Hercules meant to so many in that far-off corner of the 
world. It was the ome terrible note of human misery and hope- 
lessness that throbbed all through that perfect summer after- 
noon. 


The Spectator was a little amused, in glancing over the “ Jour- 
nalist” the other day, to find in the Massachusetts letter the state- 
ment that “the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, is a brother 
of Editor Parkhurst, of the Clinton ‘ Courant.’” This cart- 
before-the-horse way of putting it reminds the Spectator of a law- 
yer he once knew out West—let us say that his name was Smith 
and that he lived in Omaha. Mr. Smith, who had only a fair local 
reputation as a lawyer, bore a very remarkable resemblance to 
the celebrated “ Matt” Carpenter, the Wisconsin Senator. In 
all seriousness, Mr. Smith used to tell how “ people often went 
up to Carpenter on the cars, and, grasping him warmly by the 
hand, exclaim, ‘Well, I am so glad to see you, Mr. Smith. 
How do you do?’” The ridiculousness of this never apparently 
dawned on Smith’s mind. He was never known to admit that 
he himself was ever mistaken for Senator Carpenter. 
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The Truth About Africa 


By the Rev 


IN The Christian Union of March 12 appeared a 
gloomy and pessimistic article on “ Breaking the 
Seal on Africa.” From remarks at the close I 
judge that the writer regards the land of Ham as 
under a divine judicial doom, for he says, “‘ A seal 
was put on the gates to the land on the day of its crea- 
tion ’’—“it is made fast with a curse,” etc. Avaunt such 
doleful and unwarranted notions ! 

One of his observations, however, appears to me self- 
evident ; to wit: “It passes understanding how anybody 
could think that millions of people inhabiting Africa 
were to be rescued from their barbarism and be lifted at 
once to the level of Western development.” 

The elevation of two hundred million besotted Africans 
is truly a gigantic undertaking, and the number of laborers 
should be multiplied a thousandfold. Henry M. Stanley 
hinted at the inadequate means now employed in one of 
the English missions at Uganda when he said, “ If we want 
to hold our ground, we must not send little parties of 
workers as heretofore, but must pour in men by the scores, 
and even by the fifties.” 

It is not my object now to discuss the moral regenera- 
tion of Africa. I will refer to some proofs that commerce 
is making rapid strides in that continent which escaped 
the notice of my pessimistic friend. He says: “ The har- 
bors are few and insignificant.” Is this true? Walfish 
Bay, on the southwestern coast, is reported to be so largé 
and beautiful that it “‘can accommodate the entire English 
fleet.” One predicts that it will become the “ Liverpool of 
Africa.” A proposition has lately been made by an Amer- 
ican syndicate composed of shrewd men to construct a rail- 
road from that bay through Namaqua and Demara coun- 
tries to Shoshong in Bechuanaland or some other impor- 
tant center. Tapping the diamond fields about Kimberly, 
it would connect with the great trunk lines from the Cape of 
Good Hope, Port Elizabeth, East London, Natal, and Dela- 
goa Bay. As no engineering difficulties exist, the country 
being nearly level, and there are no hostile tribes to en- 
counter, doubtless that road will be made early in the next 
century, and when completed it is said that English mer- 
chants will be able to reach London from the Transvaal 
and parts of south central Africa via Walfish Bay in four- 
teen days. 

Cape Town spares no expense in making its shipping- 
grounds safe and convenient, having spent on its docks 
within the past few years not less than ten millions of dol- 
lars. East London, long the dread of sailors, has enlarged 
the entrance to its port, so that vessels of considerable 
tonnage can go in and out with safety. The harbor of 
Natal is beautifully land-locked and commodious. Ships 
drawing seventeen feet of water cross the bar, and the 
depth will probably increase to twenty-three feet by the 
time the massive and costly breakwater works there are fin- 
ished. Southern California boasts of her splendid harbor 
at San Diego, and not without reason. The one at Natal 
is very similar. Delagoa Bay presents remarkable facilities 
for shipping and reshipping. At Inhambane, nearly oppo- 
site Madagascar, mail steamers run into the bay without 
hindrance, and anchor close by the town. Port Beira, at 
the mouth of the Pungwe River, destined to become a great 
commercial point, has a harbor which Mr. Bent, who has 
lately explored the ancient ruins in Mashonaland, pro- 
nounces “excellent.” The Pungwe is navigable seventy 
miles. If that part of eastern Africa becomes, as there is 
some reason to think it will, the El Dorado of Africa, 
Beira will be a second Melbourne. 

“There are natural barriers to the commercial redemp- 
tion of Equatoria that cannot be removed.” 

What are they? pray tell. Does the writer refer to 
difficulties of intercontinental communication? That 
Africa will, ere long, be traversed without danger or 
difficulty is quite certain. A plucky Scotchman (Mr. 


Stewart) has already made a wagon road from Lake 


. Josiah Tyler 


Nyassa to Tanganyika. Before the close of the twentieth 
century it may be fashionable for Americans to make the 
tour of Africa, a good part of it being by steam. Ascend 
the Congo to Matadi, the highest point of navigation, by 
large ships, step into a railway car, and ride two hundred 
miles to Stanley Pool, then by steam from two thousand 
to three thousand miles across the continent, and up the 
Qualaha (one of the Congo’s tributaries), across the coun- 
try by rail or coach to Lake Tanganyika, down that lake— 
the longest in the world—then by land two hundred miles 
to Lake Nyassa; three hundred and fifty miles more of 
sailing down the River Shire to the Murchison Cataracts, 
seventy more miles of land travel, then by steam on the 
Shire into the Zambesi and out into the Mozambique 
Channel. A splendid excursion that! 

But I must hasten to a consideration of what, so far as 
we can now judge, is to make Africa the richest of the 
continents—its gold production. From Witwatersrand— 
the center of the mining district in the Transvaal—the 
latest and most reliable authority says that ‘‘ the output of 
gold is within a short distance of one million ounces per 
month. At that figure, this mine alone is producing a 
fifth of the world’s gold product.” 

W. Y. Campbell, President of the Johannesburg Cham- 
ber of Mines, lately testified in London that the mines in 
the Transvaal “are a far better medium of investment 
than anything else before the investing public at the pres- 
ent time,” and that “the gold industry has steadily gone 
on; the gold-bearing rock has been found practically 
illimitable in quantity and continuous in quality.” 

Let us now look at Mashonaland, a district about the 
size of Scotland. Mr. Bent, the archzologist, in his investi- 
gations, did not make gold-hunting his object, but he said: 
“The ancients must have obtained a great quantity of gold 
to repay them for the work that they did, and from 
what I have seen I have no reason to suppose that they 
have exhausted the reefs; in fact, I have, at the bottom of 
old workings of considerable depth, seen reefs carrying 
much visible gold.” He took away with him crucibles 
and other implements which were used by the ancients in 
the extraction of the precious metal. He also discovered 
iron ore and manganese. Robert Williams, an able sur- 
veyor and expert in gold-mining, has carefully explored 
that country, which he says bears a strong resemblance to 
the Transvaal in its geological features. Indeed, its 
granite formations are only a continuation of those in the 
Dutch Republic. His last report was, “The deeper down 
the shafts are sunk, the richer the gold.” 

Sir Cecil Rhodes, in his late visit to Mashonaland, 
formed his opinion, not, like Lord Randolph Churchill, 
from disappointed diggers, but from miners of long experi- 
ence in Australia and California, and he expressed himself 
“highly pleased” at what he saw. He told the people 
there that the company of which he is the manager had 
spent already on that district six millions sterling, but did 
not regret it, and that if the Portuguese failed to fulfill 
their contract in reference to the railroad to Beira, he 
would see that the English build it. 

Johnson, the English Consul in eastérn Africa, calls. 
Mashonaland “a country of great mineral wealth, of mag- 
nificently fertile soil, of wide rivers, of sea-like lakes, lofty 
mountains, vast prairies, deep valleys, dense forests, big 
beasts and great herds of them, and with as healthy a 
climate as Natal.” Manica County, the northern part 
adjoining Mashonaland, which is also dominated by the 
Queen’s Chartered Company, is also rich in mineral and 
agricultural resources. De Waal, a traveler who spent three 
months in it, remarks: “I was reminded of Italy between 
Rome and Naples, with hills and dales and woody knolls ; 
a country full of natural fertility.” 

A word in reply to one more complaint. ‘The climate 
has not been found to be that of another Eden.” True, there 
is malaria in many places, but medical skill, drainage, and 
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sanitary improvements will doubtless diminish mortality to 
some degree ; but that there are portions of Africa, wide in 
extent, with a delightful and healthy climate, no one can 
dispute. Remenyi, the noted violinist, who spent several 
years in South Africa, called the climate “ simply perfec- 
tion.” Few parts of the globe can be found healthier 
than that from the Cape of Good Hope to the Zulu coun- 
try, and inland to the northern boundary of the Transvaal, 
including the Orange Free State. Natal, the “ Garden 
Colony” of South Africa, has a climate with which its 
people become as much enamored as do Californians 
with their boasted clime. Settlers in Mashonaland may 
find that their new home is not only an El Dorado, but as 
much of an Eden as can be found anywhere on earth. 


Loan Exhibition of Religious Objects 


By Frederick Starr 


At Paris is the Musée Guimet, perhaps the only museum 
in the world devoted to the illustration of the history of 
religions. It has been an important factor, in itself and 
through its publications, in the development of the present 
widespread interest in the study of comparative religion. 
The museum is as yet quite incomplete. The religion of 
ancient Egypt is illustrated moderately; those of India, 
China, and Japan quite fully, with many exceedingly rare 
and beautiful objects. Buddhism is the only religion 
whose representation approximates completeness. But one 
criticism must be applied to the whole collection: while 


masterpieces of art in the way of idols and shrines are. 


there in abundance, common and cheap idols, and the 
materials used in the act of worship, are almost entirely 
lacking. . 
Very lately (April 16), at Philadelphia, the first American 
experiment in the display of series of objects used in worship 
was made. The Department of Archeology and Palzontology 
of the University of Pennsylvania opened to the public a 
“‘ Loan Exhibition of Objects used in Religious Ceremonies 
and Charms and Implements for Divination.” This exhi- 
bition is mainly due to Mr. Stewart Culin, one of our most 
diligent students in this field. Able assistance was ren- 
dered him by the distinguished specialists, Mrs. Cornelius 
Stevenson, Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., and Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton. The opening was made the occasion of some 
ceremony, and several interesting addresses were made. 
Provost Pepper presided. Dr. John S. MacIntosh spoke 
of the “ Pantheon of the Past.” To him the religions of 
mankind are full of pathos; they are the strivings and 
reachings-out of our brothers after the true God. Watch- 
ing humanity in its religious gropings is like watching tired 
children climbing up the stairs after rest and mother. The 
religions of old Egypt, of China, and of India are ethnic 
expressions of the same longing for God that we ourselves 
experience. Dr. Marcus Jastrow (the Rabbi Jastrow) spoke: 
“lf we look at an idol representing the ten-armed Kwan- 
yin, and study its symbolism, we see that under the gro- 
tesque form there is a real deity; that there is a grain of 
truth, although it is inclosed in error. Religion and 
superstition are sisters, who are so closely twined together, 
and who cling so strongly to each other, that one can only 
with great difficulty sever them. Science and scholarship 
must work toward their separation; but in the act of sev- 
erance it is certain that the cry will go up that truth bleeds.” 
After the preliminary ceremonies, the collection was 
visited by a large number of people. The arrangement 
was very creditable, and the display interesting. Nearly 
eight hundred objects were catalogued, representing the 
religions of China, India, Egypt, North America, Polynesia, 
and Africa. Besides specimens belonging to the University, 
many objects loaned by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions and by private parties were displayed. Mr. 
Culin was probably the largest individual exhibitor. The 
collection was arranged geographically, and the objects 
from one area were sub-classitied by religious systems. 
Mrs. Stevenson had prepared a carefully selected series 
to illustrate the religion of ancient Egypt. Osiris, Isis, Ra, 
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and a number of the other old deities and sacred animals 
were represented by statues or images in bronze or in glazed 
pottery. The mortuary paraphernalia was displayed— 
head-rests for the dead, vessels for food, and food offerings. 
Many interesting amulets were shown, which had been 
buried with the dead; these vary in form, and each type 
has its own power and its special place on the corpse. 
Very curious were the proxy figures in wood, supposed to 
take the place of the dead man in cultivating the fields of 
Aahlu. Four hundred such were found in one priestly 
tomb. 

From India, the cradle of so many religions, the material 
is mainly supplied by later Brahmanism. Most of the 
idols, varying greatly in size, material, and artistic work- 
manship, represent some of the ten avatars (incarnations) 
of Vishnu. Siva, the destroyer, and Ganesa, the elephant- 
headed god of wisdom, are the most noticeable of the 
gods shown. Linga-worship, a special cult of Siva as 
Creator, is also illustrated. Under Brahmanism, too, are 
exhibited Brahman cords and prayer-ribbons and rosaries, 
probably borrowed from Buddhism. Though originating 
in India, Buddhism is to-day an exile. Only in Ceylon 
has it been able to hold its own. The objects here illus- 
trative of southern Buddhism come from Siam, Burmah, 
or Ceylon, and comprise figures of Buddha (Sakya Muni), 
bowls used by priests, and sacred books written with a 
metal point upon palm-leaf slips. 

China is richly represented in its religions—Taoism, 
Buddhism, and ancestor-worship. Illustrative of Taoism are 
gods, stands for offerings, vases for incense ; mock money 
of paper, for burning before the object worshiped. The 
compasses and other articles used in geomancy and divi- 
nation are interesting. So also is the quite extensive series 
of large bronze medals, with square holes through them 
and bearing curious designs (among them the animals 
whose names the hours of the day bear, and the “eight 
diagrams ”-—varying combinations of short straight lines) 
and inscriptions, which are worn by children to ward off 
evil influences. Chinese Buddhism is represented by 
statues and many accessories of worship, while the quite 
peculiar development of the religion occurring in Tibet is 
fairly illustrated by charm-boxes and by rosaries and 
prayer-wheels, both curious mechanical aids to devotion. 
Several ancestral tablets show something of the most 
important element in Chinese religiosity—ancestor-wor- 
ship. They consist of a wooden board, set upright in 
a wooden base, bearing an inscription to the dead. The 
inscription usually consists of the words, “ Spirit place of the 
deceased worthy ,” or an equivalent. Before such 
tablets, offerings of food, incense, and candles are placed. 
Ancestral tablets are kept in private houses, or they may 
be placed in halls, built by several families, where public 
worship is conducted several times a year. Among the 
most interesting portions of the display is the exhibit by 
Mr. Culin of the worship of the Chinese in the United 
States. A shrine is fitted out with sacred red surroundings, 
with the wall picture of the divinity, the incense and can- 
dle holders, the tinsel decorations, the mock money, the . 
New Year cake pyramid, the chance-sticks, with their bam- 
boo box, and the other objects usually seen in a “ joss- 
house ” in New York or San Francisco. 

Japan need not detain us. Mohammedanism is illus- 
trated mainly by specimens from Cairo and Algiers. Copies 
of the Koran, Koran stands, models and photographs illus- 
trative of the attitudes of prayer, are here shown. Several 
rosaries show that the followers of the Prophet use aids in 
prayer. The Mohammedan rosary consists of ninety-nine 
beads—as many as the names of Allah—over each one of 
which a brief formula (a surah of the Koran) is repeated. 
In telling his beads the Mohammedan usually sits cross- 
legged. The rosary has a wide use in religion. It is at 
home in Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Brahmanism, and 
Christianity. The Buddhist “tells” one hundred and 
eight beads, equal to the number of the “ words of Buddha” 
(the Kangyur). In telling over this rosary the Tibetan 
generally repeats over and over the formula, Om mani 
padmé hum, which means, “ Precious prayer is in the lotus.” 
The Christians no doubt took the rosary from the Moham- 
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medans at the time of the Crusades, and have changed it to 
their needs. 

The Shamanism of North America and the polytheism 
of Central and South America are illustrated by drums, 
rattles, and carvings from the Northwest Coast and the 
plains of the West, and by figures in stone, pottery, and 
metal from Mexico, Peru, and Central America. Polynesia 
contributes carvings in stone and wood, some of which were 
worshiped. Africa sends wooden idols and fetishes. 
Nowhere else are there such curious things in religion as 
in African fetish-worship. Objects of iron wrapped with 
cord and with vegetable fibers attached, and antelope horns 
stuffed with various substances, are the two types repre- 
sented. Fetishes are inanimate objects supposed to give 
their holder power over spirits. The collection is com- 
pleted by an interesting series of amulets and charms 
mainly from the Orient and the Mediterranean countries. 


% 
In Bermuda 


In Two Parts—I. 
By Lillian W. Betts 


Three days of passive misery! Had the world really 
been turned upside down? Would there ever be a time 
again when I could sit quietly in a chair and not be bobbed 
up and down, thrown backward and forward, every muscle 
strained to hold myself upright? Even in sleep there was 
a consciousness of this being tossed to and fro. All 
sense of time had been lost. At last there was a stillness; 
the throbbing, pitching, whirling, had ceased. Through 
the closed portal there came a vision of blue so startling 
as to bewilder. What had happened? Had we really 
turned upside down, and were we now above the sky 
instead of under it? With a feeling of confusion, a loss of 
identity, I hurried out on deck—and shall I ever forget 
the vision,that met me! As far as the eye could reach, 
in one direction, a great sea of heavenly blue water, in the 
other a misty, beautiful land. Here and there on the 
right was the gleam of a white house, or the towers of 
an imposing building ; on the left a fleet of steamers, with 
brass-mounted cannon—convincing evidence that we were 
still under the sky, not over it. It was Sunday morning in 
the harbor of Bermuda. Leaning over the rail in the early 
morning sunshine, one felt a sense of freedom from care 
and responsibility. Such a spirit of peace brooded over 
land and sea that the assurance grew stronger every 
moment, Here is the land of rest. The moving of chairs, 
the bustle of preparation, aroused me to the conscious- 
ness that this tossing, restless prison-house of the last 
three days was peopled. One by one strange faces 
appeared on deck, some with the lines of misery still 
plainly written, some with a look of expectancy, and some 
with the hurry and bustle of a New York railway station. 
How they jarred with the scene! At last the tide was 
_ right, and slowly and quietly, as if in harmony with the 
scenes about, the ship began entering the harbor. We 
entered the lagoon, the spirit of peace in no wise disturbed 
by the group of houses which revealed to us the town of 
Hamilton. At last we approached the dock near enough 
to recognize faces, The calling out of names, the waving 
of handkerchiefs, and the excitement that always attends 
the arrival or departure of a boat, if it be only a fishing- 
smack, prevailed on the wharf. 

The strangeness of Bermudajbegins with the first ap- 
proach. As the vessel comes to a standstill a group of 
handsome negroes are noticed, some standing with ropes 
in their hands, some beside long spars lying on the wharf. 
A rope comes flying gracefully through the air, and is 
caught on the deck of the steamer. A second rope follows. 
“What does it mean? Where is the gang-plank? Why 
do not we come nearer?” are the questions asked by those 
who do not know the peculiar method of approaching the 
wharf at Bermuda. The ropes when caught are pulled 


hand over hand, followed by two spars, of which the lighter 
ends at last rest on the deck of the steamer, the heavy ends 
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on the wharf. As soon as they are adjusted, from the 
group of negroes standing with ropes in their hands come 
two, lightly balancing themselves as they walk on the 
spars. ‘They carry a piece of timber about six feet long 
and four inches square, the rope being passed through a 
hole in each end. This is carried along until the two men 
reach the vessel’s side, when it is dropped into the water, 
the ends of the ropes being held firmly in the hand, then 
twirled about the spar, and the two men walk back. The 
next two come out like monkeys, on their hands and knees, 
drop the piece of timber they hold into the water about 
two feet from the other, whirl the ends of the ropes in the 
same way about the spars, and then walk back. 

When about half the distance between the wharf and 
the ship had been covered in this way, there came one man 
for each rope, who, straddling the spar, pulled up the tim- 
ber, fastening the timber securely to the under side of the 
spar. This was done until an open walk was made between 
the steamer and the wharf. This open walk was covered 
with heavy planks, and now we could land at Bermuda. 
This was the first proof we had of the fact that enter- 
prise—perhaps more truly “ Yankee” enterprise—was a 
stranger in Bermuda, for over an hour and a half had been 
consumed in building this gang-plank. The homesick, 
heartsick, seasick passengers growled and grumbled on 
the one side, the waiting friends were impatiently clamor- 
ing on the other, but it makes no difference to the mana- 
gers of the steamboat company, and year after year goes 
on with no change in the method. The building of a 
wharf fifty feet long would make all this unnecessary. A 
similar platform has to be built for the carriage of freight, 


and the same “ staging,” which is the technical name at 


Bermuda, has to be torn down at some states of the tide 
one hour before the steamer leaves. When it is remem- 
bered that very many hotels are within easy walking dis- 
tance of the wharf, and that one hour is a precious length 
of time in this land of sun and flowers, one can imagine 
the feeling of impatience with which this sleepy method of 
landing is endured. 

All sense of responsibility has been removed. The 
hotels take charge of even one’s umbrella. A check is 
handed for all the belongings, the steamer having been 
boarded outside of the bar by many representatives from 
each of the hotels. A low, open carriage, into which 
one is hurried, whirls over a perfectly smooth white road, 
under green trees, beside flower gardens, past women 
walking along in summer garments, and men in outing 
suits. A parasol is a necessity, not a luxury; and this 
is Bermuda on March 6. Standing on the brow of the 
hill, its gleaming white walls rising above the trees, is the 
Hamilton Hotel. The carriage turns through the open 
gate, and, whirling through beds of flowers, at last stops 
before the porch, whose simple, graceful outlines at once 
suggest Greece. Oh, the luxury of walking on a solid 
floor, of getting into a room where there is no sense of 
being smothered, of looking at a bed that does not remind 
one of a coffin! 

It seems almost ridiculous to write a word on Bermuda 
when one remembers Mrs. Dorr’s most charming book on 
“Bermuda Days.” And yet there isso much to tell. The first 
impression that one gets of Bermuda is that of quiet. No 
one moves in a hurry, unless it be the newly arrived Yankee, 
who tears about for the first twenty-four hours from mere 
force of habit, but who loses it after that time, and uncon- 
sciously adopts the habit of leisure that is inseparable 
from the quiet, sunny, peaceful land. A walk on Sunday 
afternoon in the park back of the hotel reveals as many 
characteristics of Bermuda as can be observed at any other 
point. Here, as elsewhere, it is not the aristocracy who 
patronize the parks on Sunday afternoon. The park is 
given over, apparently, to the servants, the work-people, 
the little children of the work-people ; yet there was not a 
loud word spoken, nor was there one act that was devoid 
of that peculiar element of refinement which makes itself 
only more evident the longer one remains in Bermuda. 
The voices are keyed at that delightful pitch in which only 
those to whom the conversation is addressed are able to 
distinguish the words. The little children do not scream at 
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one another. A group of a dozen colored boys played 
near the band-stand, and not once would their voices have 
called attention to their presence. ‘They stood on their 
heads, performed all sorts of gymnastic feats, many of 
them remarkable, and, except for the musical gurgle of 
laughter, they made no sound. Every colored child, and a 
few white children, who passed the bench on which I was 
sitting, turned with a look of recognition and a half-bow 
that was perfectly beautiful. The adults have not lost 
entirely this charming habit. It was rather startling to 
hear an American who has transacted business in Ber- 
muda for twenty years make this remark, when the 
extreme courtesy of the colored people was spoken of: 
“Yes,” he said, “ but, beautiful as you think it, when I 
first came here it was more beautiful; you see, they are 
becoming Americanized. New Yorkers come here, and 
have not time to answer the polite salutation which the 
colored people give, and now they are slowly dropping it. 
It is a great pity, for it is one of their chiefest charms.” 

The roads of Bermuda make driving a dream of delight. 
They are so perfectly even and so nearly level that one’s 
sympathies for the horse are never aroused. One goes 
bowling along with scarcely a consciousness of the road 
or the carriage-wheels. The houses, whose exteriors are 
a delight to the eye because of their simplicity and cleanli- 
ness, and the atmosphere of peace and quiet that broods 
over them, grow more attractive every day. ‘Their size is 
the evidence of the kind of life that must be lived in them. 
There are no parlors. Every room is used. The moment 
one steps across the sill of the door, the conviction is forced 
upon him that in Bermuda there is hospitality pure and 
simple, and that matters are arranged on such a plan that 
the coming of a guest, whether for a longer or shorter 
period, does not interfere with the family life. The wis- 
dom of the English method of employing many servants 
is proved over and over again. The business man 
referred to above spoke of it with a good deal of warmth, 
and said there was no use in trying to bring the Bermuda 
colored people up North as servants, for they would be of 
no use; that one trained to cook could cook and do noth- 
ing else, that she could never be taught to meet the many 
demands which the people of the United States made 
upon their servants. A parlor maid was a parlor maid, 
and never would be anything else; a laundress was a 
laundress, and her ability began and ended at the wash- 
tub and ironing-board ; to expect her to oversee a dinner 
or to do anything besides washing and ironing would be 
absolute folly. 

There is a great deal of wealth in Bermuda; probably 
not as represented in the dollars and cents of our American 
millionaires, but from the Bermuda standpoint. The cost 
of living in many directions is very low. For instance, a 
servant with a good reference as waitress considered $7.50 
good wages. She had lived for eighteen months in the 
family of an English officer. Her beautiful English and 
her sweet face made it a temptation, in spite of advice, to 
bring her North. 

How much of the atmosphere of peace, quiet, and good- 
fellowship, that becomes more apparent the longer one 
stays in Bermuda, is due to the absence of poverty is an inter- 
esting question. There are about fourteen thousand inhab- 
itants on the island of Bermuda; there is a poorhouse, and in 
it ‘wo paupers! We had been visiting the dock-yards at 
Somerset, and were waiting at the wharf for the large, flat- 
bottomed ferryboat to take ourselves and the horse and 
Carriage across to the mainland. Sitting on the shore 
waiting for the rowboat ferry were two handsome negro 
women, between them a large bundle, evidently the weekly 
wash of some of the officers’ families at the naval station. 
They were so attractive that the impulse to converse with 
them was irresistible. After passing the time of day, some 
questions were asked them about the ferry, and finally I said 
to one of them: “One of the charms of Bermuda to me is 
the absence of poverty. You have no poverty here as we 
have it at the North. I never see any ragged, dirty peo- 
ple here.” “Oh, no, ma’am, there aint any occasion for 
anybody being poor in Bermuda.” “Why is it?” “ Well, 
you see, everybody can get work, and everybody can have 
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a garden, and there is plenty of fish. Oh, no, ma’am, there 
ain’t no occasion for anybody to be poor with us, and I 
don’t see why anybody should be dirty anywhere,” she 
said, with a puzzled expression. “Just think of it, there 
are fourteen thousand people on this island, and only two 
people in your poorhouse!” “ Yes’m,” she said, raising two 
beautiful brown eyes, in which there was a gleam of amuse- 
ment—* yes’m, only two people in the poorhouse, and 
them’s white.” I smiled in sympathy with her. “ Well, 
tell me the price of food here.” “ Well, ma’am, potatoes 
is a penny a pound, and onions is a penny a pound; but 
we don’t have to buy them; most of us raises them, and a 
good many of us sells them. And then meat ain’t dear. 
You get the very bestest steak for eightpence a pound 
[sixteen cents of our money], and then you can always 
have chickens, and you can have fish—oh, no, ma’am, 
there ain’t no need of poor fslks in Bermuda.” The gray- 
haired ferryman came in his great, clumsy boat across the 
blue waters, whose blueness was ever a source of wonder 
and delight. The two handsome negro women picked up 
their bundle, and, with a toss which did credit to their 
muscular strength, threw it into the boat, followed it with 
graceful, steady movements, took their seats in the stern, 
and, with a bright smile to the stranger on the shore, were 
rowed away, in close and intimate conversation with the 


ferryman. 
City Sketches 


VII.—Russian Hebrews in New York 
By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


Modern Hebrews are generally a tolerably clear-headed 
set of people, and those in America are particularly so. 
They are not usually overburdened with sentimentality. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that even upon an economic 
question affecting people of their own race and religion, 
they should look with a calmness undisturbed by enthusi- 
asm. Hebrews in America, in common with humane peo- 
ple all over the world, have been horrified at the atrocious 
barbarities of the Russian Government against the Jewish 
peasantry. In any scheme that would tend to ameliorate 
the condition of these poor and down-trodden people it 
was but natural that American Hebrews should take a 
great interest. But when many of the most prominent of 
these Hebrews heard what would be the practical effect 
of Baron Hirsch’s efforts to help those of his race who had 
fallen under the Russian ban, they felt very doubtful as to 
the success of the enterprise. Assisted emigration on 
anything like a large scale has never yet met with any 
success, and the American Jews who knew or took the 
trouble to inform themselves as to the history of such 
enterprises saw no reason to hope that Baron Hirsch and 
his associates would be any more successful than their 
predecessors in similar fields. But such conservative 
advice as was given by men of this way of thinking came 
too late to be acted upon, for the work of bringing these 
poor people hither had already begun, and in a little while 
thousands of them had landed upon the hospitable Ameri- 
can shores. 

So now it was no longer a theory, but a condition, that 
confronted the American Jews who sympathized with the 
spirit, if not the methods, of Baron Hirsch. Here were 
thousands of penniless families, homeless, in a land in 
which everything was strange to them. The language and 
the laws were equally unknown to them, and they were 
pitiably helpless. Like many others who have come to 
America during the last century or so, they had no com- 
prehension of what was before them, but were impelled by 
an irresistible impulse to get away from the horrid past. 
Whether the agents of Baron Hirsch were really responsi- 
ble for the coming of these people when no one was pre- 
pared to receive them has not been clearly proved, but 
that some one had blundered was as plain as it was in the 
more recent case of the Arkansas negroes who came to 
New York to start for Liberia and found themselves 
stranded before their journey had begun, But the Jews 
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in America met with courage the situation that had been 
forced upon them, and soon devised means by which 
these people could become, as rapidly as possible, self-sup- 
porting. 

These refugee emigrants did not all come from one 
locality, nor were they all employed in the same or even 
kindred classes of work in Russia. They ranged all the 
way from peasant farmers and country laborers to village 
shopkeepers and strolling peddlers. Here was a difficulty 
at once, for it was next to impossible to find employment 
for many of these in the same kind of work as they had 
been engaged in on the other side of the sea. For those 
who had been farmers and agricultural laborers room 
could be made more quickly, but those who needed to 
live in the cities also needed to learn enough English to 
understand and make themselves understood. Schools 
were needed for this last class, and these were organized as 
rapidly as it was possible to do so. Large tracts of land 
were purchased for the agriculturists, and families were 
taken to the country as fast as it was safe to do so. Under 
the arrangements to do this—and these arrangements were 
made by the managers of the Baron Hirsch Fund in 
co-operation with the American Jews who had taken the 
matter in hand—each family was to have a certain small 
acreage, a house, a barn, a horse, a cow, some poultry, and 
the necessary seed for the first crop. These could be paid 
for by the settler in installments, and when the debt had 
been extinguished a title would be given to the thrifty 
husbandmen. Hundreds of families have been disposed of 
in this way in southern New Jersey, and the reports that 
come from these colonies indicate that the majority are 
doing very nicely. One of the things that pained the 
American Hebrews interested in these colonies was the 
abject and cringing submission of these men to any one 
who seemed to belong to a higher class. When a well- 
dressed man met one of them in the road, the Russian 
Hebrew would take off his hat, and, bowing nearly to the 
earth, cringe in speechless awe like a whipped dog. To 
these manners had their oppressions in Russia led. But 
they are getting over this rapidly, and mayhap in a year 
or two they will be as noisy and self-assertive as are their 
more prosperous brethren in the American market-places. 

To dispose of those who were city-born and bred was 
more difficult, and, as has before been said, schools were 
opened so that both old and young could learn English. 
The old were taught the language so that. they could find 
employment, the young were instructed so that they could 
go to the ordinary public schools and keep up with the 
classes there. But other instruction was necessary also. 
It is well known to all who have read even casually of 
Russian life that the peasantry in that land live under 
worse hygienic conditions than any other people pretend- 
ing even to semi-civilization. We have all been moved by 
Mr. Kennan’s thrilling descriptions of the hardships of 
the convicts who have been taken to Siberia. And not 
the least of the hardships dwelt upon by that sympathetic 
traveler have been those suffered by the convicts who, 
during a journey of thousands of miles, have not been 
allowed to change their clothes or even to take them off, 
though their resting-places were filled with vermin. Some 
of the horror of this picture is abated when we know that 
Russian peasants would look upon it as most cruel hard- 
ship if they had to change their clothes at home or remove 
even a small part of them at night, and that the hovels in 
which they have been born and lived and died for genera- 
tions were alive with biting bugs and fleas and other pests. 
Well, the Hebrew peasants who have come hither from 
Russia are probably neither better nor worse than those 
of the Orthodox Church who have been left behind. In 
the building on the East Side of New York erected for the 
school the bath-room was no inconsiderable feature, and 
the pupils, old and young, are inspected as to their cleanli- 
ness before they are permitted to take their places in the 
class-rooms. 

In another matter the majority of these immigrants are 
sadly deficient, and that isin physical robustness. Where 
people in their homes entirely disregard the laws of hygiene, 
it usually follows that those who reach maturity are mar- 
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vels of sturdiness, all having any weak spots having per- 
ished in infancy. ‘This is notably the case with the Arau- 
canian Indians in Chili, and, indeed, with the Indians on 
our Western reservations. But with these peasants this 
disregard does not appear to have killed the weak so much 
as to have made all of them weak. They therefore are 
disinclined to engage in work that requires them to stand, 
or to do, in fact, any continuous manual labor. Another 
feature of the school, therefore, has been a gymnasium, in 
which the young people are drilled in those exercises 
tending towards a better physical development. 

There are also technical and mechanical departments 
for the boys and young men, and sewing and cooking 
schools for the young women and girls. These are filled 
to their utmost capacity all the while, and the managers 
find positions for the pupils so soon as they have learned 
enough to be useful in any of the trades taught. These 
classes are taught in the daytime and in the evening as 
well, for many of the lads learning to work at the lathe, to 
handle the saw or plane or wield the trowel, must support 
themselves by working during the day. One boy, who has 
never missed his evening class for two years, lives in the 
suburbs of Brooklyn and works hard all day at peddling. 
That boy will unquestionably not be carrying his peddler’s 
pack when his beard is gray. ‘There is also a free library 
and reading-room, and during the evening this is well 
patronized. Already the school, which is on East Broad- 
way and Jefferson Street, and is a massive five-story brick 
structure, has become too small, and another and larger 
building will be erected, not to supersede, but to assist in 
the work. There is a similar institution in Chicago. The 
Baron Hirsch Fund pays a part of the expenses of both of 
the schools, but the main work is that of the American 
Hebrews, who, though not responsible for the coming of 
these people, accept their full share of the obligation to 
mold them into self-supporting, self-respecting American 


citizens. 
The Book-Plate, and How to Make It 


By E. Irenzus Stevenson 


We are apt to grow into liking individuality in small 
things belonging to us, and in the details of the small 
things. The same colors, allowing for a reasonable variety, 
in our clothes and the upholstery in our rooms; the same 
monogram on silver and stationery—there are a dozen 
other personal matters where a touch of uniformity does 
not mean monotony. I think the library that lines, let us 
say, the side of the bedroom, the books in it that we have 
chosen and added, or have received as welcome gifts, is as 
immediate a part of ourselves and of our daily or nightly 
life as anything in the same general plane of usefulness 
can become. Our books are our books; not any one’s 
else. Our books are they, each and all, and—not the 
household’s. The name and date written in them, the use, 
the pencil comments or marks (for those fond of marks), 
mean much in mal:ing the private book-shelf personal. A 
book-plate is a valaable, easy, and inexpensive adjunct. If 
the books one possesses are choice in edition or loaned 
much, it is almost an incompleteness not to make one, or 
get one made, and insert it betimes. 

The book-plate, ready for use in the volume and intended 
to represent its ownership in seculda seculorum, should be 
printed on a good but not very thin nor thick paper. When 
trimmed by the scissors to be pasted on the inside of the 
first cover of each book, its most convenient size is about 
three inches high by two and a quarter wide. This size 
will admit of a rather elaborate little design being clearly 
made out in alldetails. If the design is to be very simple, 
the plate may be smaller by an inch, or even an inch and 
a half—in length and breadth suitably proportioned. 
But it is also worth while to say that a second and smaller- 
sized plate is judicious for small books, where the larger 
plate conceals too much of the inside of a handsome cover 
and looks otherwise obtrusive. 

The plate should contain as its device or picture either 
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the coat of arms of the book’s owner (unless, like the 
majority of Americans, he has not the article, or modestly 
does not care to use one legitimately his), or else some 
emblematical or other little composition of a pictorial 
sort, drawn expressly for the plate. And along with either 
of these must be lettered the name of the owner of the 
book, and perhaps also some clever little detail of ornament 
in which he can jot down in a minute hand the date of his 
acquiring the book. This last convenience may become 
part of the general device, or be sacrificed if the design 
opposes. 

For the first matter, device, draw it yourself or get some 
friend to draw it for you. As an entirely conventional 
pictorial subject, which you will do well expressly to avoid, 
suppose it to be three or four antique books or manuscript- 
rolls, piled together ; a Roman lamp beside them ; a Latin 
motto, or an old French one, or a literary or other proverb 
carved along the table or shelf; and a half-opened scroll 
on one side, possibly fastened on the wall, in which you 
can pen a date. Under this whole composition should be 
your name in full, done with such archaic embellishment 
as you fancy. Or else you can make the picture-part of 
your plate a pun on your name, or allusion to it. Sup- 
pose it is “ Wheelwright.” Depict the busy wheelwright 
at work—a Greek, and Greek interior if you like—a good, 
bold little figure-drawing. The figure and surrounding 
will be its central matter. Add the needful ornamental 
and literary sections and details. A rebus of a name 
can be worked up most artistically. One of the neatest 
plates I have seen was “Rose Tempest ”—a blooming 
rose portrayed in a quaint flower-pot, standing on an 
open casement, from which showed a little landscape, 
vigorously yet simply treated, with a dark storm-burst 
sweeping across it. These punning or rebus devices 
individualize the plate much, and suggest effective de- 
tails. If they are a low order of wit, they have an 
almost medizval sanction for their office here. For a 
book-plate intended for a New York gentleman who had 
not a rebus-making name, I remember the device of the 
plate is a veiled figure of Wisdom, standing at full length 
on a pedestal, surrounded with books and parchments cast 
about it. Underneath is a motto to the effect that, in spite 
of all our human lore, Wisdom will not discover her very 
face to us, but remains always more or less pitiless to mor- 
tal efforts to precisely recognize her. Other devices that I 
recall are a trophy of Oriental arms, drawn with much 
spirit; a solemn-looking walrus engaged in literary labors 
at a literary desk ; a view of an cld Dutch church steeple, 
with its vane; an iron-bound gate at which a hand is smit- 
ing roughly; a plate with an Arabic inscription in Cufic 
letters ; and a beautiful Corinthian column standing alone 
beside a piece of wall on which are several tablets. These 
are all, more or less, rebus-plates. But there is innumer- 
able scope for artistic taste and a simple picture. Or the 
coat of arms can be copied, or originated, if the librarian 
prefer. 

The drawing must be made on good drawing-paper, with 
Indian ink, at least two or two and a half times the size 
the picture is to be when ready for use. The style should 
be bold and clear, with firm lines, and, if possible, the dis- 
tinctive quality of “style” in art. After it is made, any 
photo-engraving company will photograph it on a plate for 
you at the expense of only two or three dollars, and there- 
upon give you your zinc plate ready to be used for print- 
ing. It is not necessary to say that if you can afford to 
have a really good hand-engraved copperplate made you 
will have a more beautiful and far more valuable little 
work of art. But this article is written for those not caring 
for such an expense in a book-plate’s preparation, nor set 
on the exercise of such nice artistic conscientiousness. 
For this once, photographic engraving is to be condoned. 
I have already said that if you desire two sizes of impres- 
sions from your picture, you will require two zinc plates for 
printing. After you have received and approved your 
plate, have the number of impressions you desire printed, 
either by the photographic engraving company or some 
other printers accustomed to such work, 

When you are ready to put them into the books, dampen 
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a pile of them, after trimming them close to the boundary of 
the device (which boundary it is best to make in the shape 
of a heavy line all around), and paste them one by one 
smoothly within the cover of each book, shelf by shelf. 
Do not insert into more than twenty-five or fifty books 
at atime; for the book must be stood up on the floor, or 
left otherwise open, to dry thoroughly before you shut it 
up and restore it to its place. If youshut it up at once 
you will spoil the fly-leaves, or even the cover itself. Use 
only a fine “ photographic paste,” and cover all the plate’s 
back surface before you paste it in—do not put it in by its 
corners only. If you doubt whether you will care to keep 
this or that book, omit putting in your plate by all means. 

Altogether the book-plate in the private library can be 
made highly significant as a little piece of art-work and 
attest of individual ownership in our books. 


Miss Chesilia McCarthy 


In Two Parts—II. 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


With the breaking out of the epidemic, visits of pleasure 
had to be dropped. Dr. Taylor had not seen Miss Chesilia 
for a week, when he received a note from her one day 
asking that he would call as soon as convenient. He hur- 
ried to the house anxiously, certain of finding her struck 
down also, but she received him in her sitting-room, where 
she was sewing in her usual chair by the window, under the 
shadow of the white bust of old Dennis McCarthy. 

Dr. Taylor thought she seemed nervous, and fancied 
that he caught a troubled, almost frightened look in her 
eyes, yet he did not think her looking ill. As she did not 
speak of her note, he would not hurry her. He began 
instead to praise the patrician features of the marble bust 
—this he knew always gave her pleasure. Miss Chesilia’s 
face brightened. She could talk for hours of “ dear father.” 

Dr. Taylor sat patiently listening to her memories of his 
honorable pride and his strict probity. 

But he could not have been sent for to hear this! 

Then Miss Chesilia inquired very particularly about Dr. 
Taylor’s patients, or as particularly as he would permit— 
for Dr. Taylor differed from Dr. Johnstone in this respect. 
The old doctor decided for himself as to how much of 
his patients’ affairs was confidential—and woe to him who 
complained !—but the young doctor repeated nothing of any 
kind. It happened that his most critical case at the time 
was that of an old gentleman named Ramsay—Colonel 
William Ramsay—and when Miss Chesilia finally asked for 
him by name, Dr. Taylor was obliged to say that the Col- 
onel was a very ill man; and then he rose to go, in the 
hope of bringing Miss Chesilia to the point. 

Unquestionably he had not been sent for to discuss his 
practice. 

Miss Chesilia rose also, laying a shaking hand in his, 
detaining him a moment to know “if there were many 
deaths.” She seemed also about to call him back from the 
threshold, and then to change her mind. She did not refer 
to her note in any way, and as Dr. Taylor left the house and 
walked down the gray stone steps, where the white snow 
had taken the place of the white mignonette, he was 
thoroughly perplexed. But that Miss Chesilia had needed 
him, for some reason which she was not ready to give, he 
was sure, and he determined she should not need in vain. 
As yet, he could go no further. 

He looked over at the house opposite, and thought 
regretfully and tenderly of all that one of its inmates might 
be to her, could they be brought together. But as that 
was impossible, he turned to what had helped him more 
than once when perplexed. He tried to put Dr. Johnstone 
in his place, and to act as he might have acted. 

The result was that, in spite of his press of work, Dr. 
Taylor paid a daily visit to the McCarthy mansion. Miss 
Chesilia accepted these visits with a pathetic, if silent, 
gratitude. She was restless and flurried in manner, and 
asked so many nervous questions about the condition of 
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his “ grippe” patients, atid particularly of Colonel Ram- 
say, that Dr. Taylor feared she was laying herself open to 
the contagion through pure fear. 

Still he would not force her confidence, and it was only 
when he saw that her secret, whatever it might be, was 
telling on her strength, that he determined to speak him- 
self. On his next visit, therefore, he drew his chair close by 
Miss Chesilia’s side, and asked her to shut her eyes and 
imagine him her old friend and physician come to visit her 
once more. 

Miss Chesilia looked up quickly, but, seeing that, 
although half laughing, he was really in earnest, she 
dropped her lids obediently, and leaned back in her chair 
with her hands clasped closely in her lap. Dr. Taylor 
could see that they trembled. He took them both, clasped 
as they were, in one of his. 

“ Now, if I were really your old friend, and not merely 
his messenger, Miss Chesilia,” he said, “this is what I 
would be saying: ‘ My dear child, you are not treating me 
quite fairly. I am your physician and your old friend, but 
what can I do when you conceal your symptoms from me ? 
—for that is what you are doing when you have something 
preying on your mind and refuse to tell me of it.” 

Miss Chesilia caught her hands from his and threw them 
up to her face. 

“Oh, I never meant it—I never meant it. Every year 
for the last twenty years I thought he would come back and 
let me tell him so, and now he can never come back. He 
is going to die, and he will never know. I had been send- 
ing him away for twelve years, and it never made any 
difference. He would ask me again the next year just the 
same, and then I would say no, and when he left I would 
follow him to the door and say, ‘Colonel Ramsay, call 
again,’ and it seemed to make everything all right. And 
then one night—I never knew how it happened—Anne 
called me, or Amanda was coming up the stair, but when I 
followed him to the door, I forgot to say anything, and he 
closed the door and went out forever and ever. I knew 
just how it was. I understood him so well. He would 
have come and come until to-day if he thought I wished 
it, but he would have died rather than intrude. And now 
he will never know.” 

Miss Chesilia sat with her face buried in her hands, and 
Jesse Taylor sat beside her in silence. 

This, then, was her secret. If he were smiling a little, 
it was because he could not help it, and there was no 
unkindness in the smile. He was thinking of the lovely 
wife and mother she might have made, and of the sun- 
shine she would have brought into the home of the gaunt, 
lonely man now lying silent and uncomplaining, nursed 
by hirelings. He could imagine what manner of man 
Colonel Ramsay had been in his youth. Now the ruin of 
a Southern gentleman, then stately and chivalrous—a little 
stilted, perhaps. Yes, he would have died rather than 
intrude. 

And Miss Chesilia, as charming and fresh and dainty as 
her opposite neighbor, tripping out of the square parlor 
after him, and following him to the door: “ Colonel Ram- 
say, call again.” 

Dr. Taylor smiled irrepressibly. He could see the whole 
picture. 

“ But could you not have let him know, Miss Chesilia ?” 
he asked. 

Miss Chesilia flushed as delicately as ever in her youth. 
She dried her eyes daintily. Ladies were trained even to 
weep gracefully in her day. 

“It would not have been maidenly. 
have understood,” she whispered. 

She went on, with more composure: “ It was very hard 
for some years. And to-day it seems as if that time had all 
come back. We have never met since, except on the 
street. He would not annoy me. After a time I grew 
quite ill. That is, I was nervous and irritable. . At first 
1 thought it must be malaria, and I took quinine for it, 
and then, quite suddenly, one day, I knew that it was noth- 
ing of the kind. It was only that I had grown into an 
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old maid. That explained everything, you know, and I 
stopped worrying and was quite quiet again until now; but 
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now it has all come back. It hurts me so to think that he 
will never know how it was.” 

Happily, in the relief of unburdening her heart, where 
she had been for twenty years spinning over and over the 
romance of her life as a spider spins its web from itself, 
Miss Chesilia missed nothing in her listener’s silence, nor 
noted his abstraction as he left her. 

His thoughts had flown to the opposite house. He was 
thinking again how some one there would know what 
to say to her and how to comfort her. The conviction ~ 
strengthened with him as the days went by and Miss 
Chesilia grew weaker; for she was weakening visibly from 
no apparent cause, unless the depressing bulletins of Colonel 
Ramsey’s condition might account for it. She rarely left 
her sofa now, and Dr. Taylor was far from satisfied with 
the nursing she received. Miss Anne was too nervous her- 
self to be of use, and Amanda did not understand the case, 
and so did not believe in it. 

The weather also was unfavorable ; a heated term, such © 
as the South can offer in midwinter, warm, damp, and 
enervating, winding up in that uncanny phenomenon, a 
winter thunder-storm. It was in the midst of its tumult of 
wind and rain and thunder that Dr. Taylor came to the 
McCarthy mansion, and fitst saw a way to the end he had in 
view. 

He found Miss Chesilia lying on her sofa alone, weeping 
weakly. In answer to his indignant inquiries for the rest 
of the household, she sobbed out that she herself had sent 
them away. 

“ Amanda broke off a large piece of a needle in her head 
when she was quite a child, Dr. Taylor, and it pains her 
terribly in thunder-storms unless she sits in the cellar; 
and Anne was so frightened I had to send her in to our 
next-door neighbor. She is a married woman, you know.” 

Dr. Taylor laughed before it was possible to prevent it. 

“Why, Miss Chesilia, does being married act as a 
lightning-rod ?” he asked. 

Miss Chesilia did not think that, exactly. She couldn’t 
explain why it gave a sense of security, yet she couldn’t 
help feeling that it did. 

Dr. Taylor laughed again; but at the same moment an 
inspiration seized him. 

“Miss Chesilia,” he said, “would there be the same 
protection in a person engaged to be married?” He 
paused with a significant embarrassment, but no more was 
necessary. 

Miss Chesilia was a true woman. The thunder was still 
growling and muttering overhead, and she was terribly 
afraid of it, but she sat up, clasping her two little hands 
together. 

“ Dr. Taylor, who is it?” 

Dr. Taylor grew grave at once. 

“You do not know her; and she is not a Belhaven girl, 
Miss Chesilia. That is all I can tell you as yet. I must 
ask you to trust to my having chosen wisely. And, then, 
dear Miss Chesilia, I want to ask a favor of you, but it is 
so presumptuous I really do not dare.” 

After many assurances and much encouragement, he did 
dare, however; and a letter was finally written, in Miss 
Chesilia’s fine, shadowy handwriting, which began, “ My 
dear Unknown,” and contained an urgent invitation to the 
McCarthy mansion “for so long a time as the dear Unknown 
would spare to an old woman.” 

“And you will promise to love her a little for my sake, 
Miss Chesilia ?” asked Dr. Taylor, as he dropped the letter 
safely in his pocket. 

Miss Chesilia could not promise too solemnly or show 
too much confidence. 

“Do not tell me her name, my dear; nor even of her 
home,” she ended. ‘That you care for her is enough. I 
love her already.” 

When Miss Anne and Amanda returned from their 
respective hiding-places, it was to find Miss Chesilia no 
stronger in body, but buoyed up by the possession of a 
secret which they did not share. She would only tell 
them that a mysterious guest was to arrive the next day, 
and that the best bedroom and the fat of the land were to 
be in readiness for the advent. She insisted also on 
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receiving the expected stranger alone; and, when the 
appointed hour arrived, lay on her sofa waiting with 
nervous impatience. 

But when she heard Dr. Taylor’s step on the stair, it was 
almost too much. Miss Chesilia sat up, clasping her 
hands together, and burst into tears of excitement. On 
the other side of the door meantime Dr. Taylor was striv- 
ing by every art to put courage into a poor little heart, 
fluttering even more than Miss Chesilia’s. 

At last the separating door swung open, and Miss 
Chesilia saw dimly that Dr. Taylor was urging a little 
figure forward until it had crossed the room and was kneel- 
ing timidly by the sofa. 

Miss Chesilia wiped away her tears and held out her 
arms, but only to drop them again. It was Chessy Birch, 
who was looking up into her face with appealing eyes. 

Miss Chesilia rose from her sofa and stood erect and 
stiff, the color mounting to her faded cheeks. 

She looked at Dr. Taylor, but he turned from her and 
lifted the trembling girl left kneeling alone before replying 
to the unspoken question. 

‘This is my future wife, Miss Chesilia, and you have 
promised me to be good to her,” he said. 

Miss Chesilia hesitated, but it was for a moment only. 
“ Dr. Taylor,” she said, with grave dignity, “‘ you are right 
to remind me. I might say that you should have been 
more open with me, but I have given you the word of a 
McCarthy, and the word of a McCarthy shall not be 
broken. My dear Dr. Taylor’s wife is very welcome here.” 

But Chessy did not take the offered hand. She with- 
drew from her lover’s arm, and her girlish figure was as 
erect and stately as her aunt’s. Her blue eyes met Miss 
Chesilia’s steadily ; there was an answering flush on her 
cheeks. Was it the old McCarthy blood rising there 
also? 

“ Aunt McCarthy, I am not Dr. Taylor’s wife, and I am 
your sister Sarah’s child.” 

Miss Chesilia started. The slight figure, the blue eyes, 
the softly rounded lips and chin, had all appeared to her 
as the embodiment of her own youth come back in a 
vision. But, although the hands might be the hands of 
Esau, the voice was the voice of Jacob. Not thus had her 
lips ever ventured to speak in her gentle youth. She 
glanced across the room at the proud marble features of 
old Dennis McCarthy. It was his voice speaking in his 
daughter’s child. 

In the long silence Dr. Taylor was considering how best 
to retrace the false step he had taken, when a crash of fall- 
ing glass broke the painful stillness. 

In the doorway stood Amanda, with an empty tray in 
her hand. The refreshments it had held lay on the floor, 
and her rolling eyes stared over the wreck at the amazing 
sight of Chessy Birch in Miss Chesilia’s own sitting-room. 
Behind Amanda stood Miss Anne, also rooted to the floor. 

Miss Chesilia stepped forward. ‘There was decision tn 
the movement. She laid her hand on the young girl’s 
shoulder. 

“ Amanda, this is your old master’s own grandchild; our 
dear niece, Anne, and Dr. Taylor’s promised wife.” 

It was an accomplished fact. The news ran like wild- 
fire through Belhaven. The ladies McCarthy had acknowl- 
edged Chessy Birch, and Thomas Birch had once more 
called at the McCarthy mansion, but it was up the gray 
stone steps and through the great front door this time. 
The McCarthys did nothing by halves. From day to day 
Dr. Taylor could see that Miss Chesilia leant more and 
more on the strong young nature, so ready to be her sup- 
port, and it was not long before he discovered also that 
Miss Chesilia had selected a second confidante. One 
night, as he walked down the dim hallway, Chessy’s light 
figure fluttered out from the square parlor, and followed 
him to the door. The light of the candle she held in her 
lifted hand fell on her mischievously solemn face and 
laughing eyes. As she reached his side, she paused to 
speak with the grave deliberation of a past generation— 
“ Dr. Taylor, call again.” 

Dr. Taylor, turning with a smothered laugh, caught the 
candle from her hand, and set it on the nearest table, reply- 
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ing as that faithful, modest lover should have replied to his 
mistress on the same spot twenty years before. 

It appeared that Miss Chesilia had concealed nothing 
from either confidant, and they talked it all over in 
whispers by the light of the tallow dip, laughing a little, 
but deciding that there was nothing ridiculous in it, noth- 
ing ridiculous at all. The newness of their own love story 
made them tender of others. Before the consultation 
ended, they had reached two conclusions. First, Miss 
Chesilia and Colonel Ramsay must be brought together in 
some way; and, second, that when the mignonette bloomed 
out again on the old gray steps, Chessy should pass out 
over it in a gown as white as the blossoms. 

To plan for the meeting of two lovers when one is near- 
ing threescore years, and the other has long passed that sum, 
is not always easy, and before another week Dr. Taylor 
came to fear that the feet of these two faithful lovers were 
set in a road which was to lead them together—but in 
another land. 

Colonel Ramsay grew weaker daily, and Miss Chesilia 
had soon to be moved from her sofa to her bed; for, as his 
strength ebbed away, it seemed to draw hers after it. It 
was useless to attempt concealing Colonel Ramsay’s con- 
dition. By some mysterious means, Miss Chesilia was 
always able to divine the truth, and sank as he sank. 

Jesse Taylor almost believed that these two faithful 
souls, half loosened from the frail earthly tenements that 
held them apart, met together in the dim border-land 
between life and death, and held communion there. 

“ Chesilia”’ was the name ever on Colonel Ramsay’s 
wandering lips, as was his on hers; only the added burden 
of her half-conscious cry was, “ He will never know.” 

Chessy was sitting by her aunt’s bedside, listening to 
this plaintive repetition, when Dr. Taylor at last brought 
her the whispered news that in another hour the Colonel 
would know all the secrets that Death could teach him. 

Chessy listened gravely, and, as he ended, rose from her 
chair, signaling to him to take her place. 

She bent tenderly over the restless figure in the bed for 
a moment, and then left the room. Dr. Taylor had time to 
wonder at her tarrying away so long, when she returned, 
dressed in hat and cloak. 

As he looked at her in astonishment, he saw that there 
were signs of recent tears on her face. 

She moved close to the bedside, and spoke clearly and 
slowly : 

* Aunt Chesilia, Colonel Ramsay knows.” 

Miss Chesilia opened her eyes and looked up wonderingly. 

Chessy went on: “ He was restless and fevered as you 
are, and was calling for you over and over; but so soon 
as I came in he knew me quite well, and called me by 
name—‘ Chesilia—Chesilia McCarthy ’—for that was who 
I was then, you know, Aunt Chesilia ; and I knelt down by 
him just as I am kneeling by you, and I took his hand 
just as I am taking yours, and I said clearly and slowly, as 
I am speaking to you now, ‘ Colonel Ramsay, call again ;’ 
and he understood perfectly, Aunt Chesilia. He lay very 
still, with my hand clasped in both of his, pressing it to 
his breast, with his eyes fastened on my face. That was 
the last thing he felt or heard or saw; for after a little 
his eyes closed, and he passed peacefully away.” 

Miss Chesilia’s eyes closed slowly, and she too lay quiet 
and peaceful, passing away also, they thought; but it was 
not to be so. A new peace had come to her heart, and 
with it a new life. She was to live to see years of a mar- 
ried happiness that she might have known—to hear 
the old house echo with the merry voices and innocent 
laughter of children that might have been her own; and 
she was to find new loves and new hopes. For to cherish 
an ideal which the actual has no power to blemish, is not 
to be unhappy. 

And yet, when her time came, she was not unready to 
go. They had surrounded her with affection and tender- 
est care, but they knew well that she was ever looking for- 
ward to that meeting with her faithful lover, when they 
might be together in a land where no question of marriage 
and giving in marriage could enter to perplex and sepa- 
rate them as it had on earth, 
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his “ grippe” patients, atid particularly of Colonel Ram- 
say, that Dr. Taylor feared she was laying herself open to 
the contagion through pure fear. 

Still he would not force her confidence, and it was only 
when he saw that her secret, whatever it might be, was 
telling on her strength, that he determined to speak him- 
self. On his next visit, therefore, he drew his chair close by 
Miss Chesilia’s side, and asked her to shut her eyes and 
imagine him her old friend and physician come to visit her 
once more. 

Miss Chesilia looked up quickly, but, seeing that, 
although half laughing, he was really in earnest, she 
dropped her lids obediently, and leaned back in her chair 
with her hands clasped closely in her lap. Dr. Taylor 
could see that they trembled. He took them both, clasped 
as they were, in one of his. 

“ Now, if I were really your old friend, and not merely 
his messenger, Miss Chesilia,” he said, “this is what I 
would be saying: ‘ My dear child, you are not treating me 
quite fairly. I am your physician and your old friend, but 
what can I do when you conceal your symptoms from me? 
—for that is what you are doing when you have something 
preying on your mind and refuse to tell me of it.” 

Miss Chesilia caught her hands from his and threw them 
up to her face. 

“Oh, I never meant it—I never meant it. Every year 
for the last twenty years I thought he would come back and 
let me tell him so, and now he can never come back. He 
is going to die, and he will never know. I had been send- 
ing him away for twelve years, and it never made any 
difference. Hewould ask me again the next year just the 
same, and then I would say no, and when he left I would 
follow him to the door and say, ‘Colonel Ramsay, call 
again,’ and it seemed to make everything all right. And 
then one night—I never knew how it happened—Anne 
called me, or Amanda was coming up the stair, but when I 
followed him to the door, I forgot to say anything, and he 
closed the door and went out forever and ever. I knew 
just how it was. I understood him so well. He would 
have come and come until to-day if he thought I wished 
it, but he would have died rather than intrude. And now 
he will never know.” 

Miss Chesilia sat with her face buried in her hands, and 
Jesse Taylor sat beside her in silence. 

This, then, was her secret. If he were smiling a little, 
it was because he could not help it, and there was no 
unkindness in the smile. He was thinking of the lovely 
wife and mother she might have made, and of the sun- 
shine she would have brought into the home of the gaunt, 
lonely man now lying silent and uncomplaining, nursed 
by hirelings. He could imagine what manner of man 
Colonel Ramsay had been in his youth. Now the ruin of 
a Southern gentleman, then stately and chivalrous—a little 
stilted, perhaps. Yes, he would have died rather than 
intrude. 

And Miss Chesilia, as charming and fresh and dainty as 
her opposite neighbor, tripping out of the square parlor 
after him, and following him to the door: “ Colonel Ram- 
say, call again.” 

Dr. Taylor smiled irrepressibly. He could see the whole 
picture. 

“ But could you not have let him know, Miss Chesilia ?” 
he asked. 

Miss Chesilia flushed as delicately as ever in her youth. 
She dried her eyes daintily. Ladies were trained even to 
weep gracefully in her day. 

“It would not have been maidenly. 
have understood,” she whispered. 

She went on, with more composure: “ It was very hard 
for some years. And to-day it seems as if that time had all 
come back. We have never met since, except on the 
street. He would not annoy me. After a time I grew 
guite ill. That is, I was nervous and irritable. . At first 
1 thought it must be malaria, and I took quinine for it, 
and then, quite suddenly, one day, I knew that it was noth- 
ing of the kind. It was only that I had grown into an 
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old maid. That explained everything, you know, and I 
stopped worrying and was quite quiet again until now; but 
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now it has all come back. It hurts me so to think that he 
will never know how it was.” 

Happily, in the relief of unburdening her heart, where 
she had been for twenty years spinning over and over the 
romance of her life as a spider spins its web from itself, 
Miss Chesilia missed nothing in her listener’s silence, nor 
noted his abstraction as he left her. 

His thoughts had flown to the opposite house. He was 
thinking again how some one there would know what 
to say to her and how to comfort her. The conviction 
strengthened with him as the days went by and Miss 
Chesilia grew weaker; for she was weakening visibly from 
no apparent cause, unless the depressing bulletins of Colonel 
Ramsey’s condition might account for it. She rarely left 
her sofa now, and Dr. Taylor was far from satisfied with 
the nursing she received. Miss Anne was too nervous her- 
self to be of use, and Amanda did not understand the case, 
and so did not believe in it. 

The weather also was unfavorable ; a heated term, such 
as the South can offer in midwinter, warm, damp, and 
enervating, winding up in that uncanny phenomenon, a 
winter thunder-storm. It was in the midst of its tumult of 
wind and rain and thunder that Dr. Taylor came to the 
McCarthy mansion, and fitst saw a way to the end he had in 
view. 

He found Miss Chesilia lying on her sofa alone, weeping 
weakly. In answer to his indignant inquiries for the rest 
of the household, she sobbed out that she herself had sent 
them away. 

“ Amanda broke off a large piece of a needle in her head 
when she was quite a child, Dr. Taylor, and it pains her 
terribly in thunder-storms unless she sits in the cellar; 
and Anne was so frightened I had to send her in to our 
next-door neighbor. She is a married woman, you know.” 

Dr. Taylor laughed before it was possible to prevent it. 

“Why, Miss Chesilia, does being married act as a 
lightning-rod ?” he asked. 

Miss Chesilia did not think that, exactly. She couldn’t 
explain why it gave a sense of security, yet she couldn’t 
help feeling that it did. 

Dr. Taylor laughed again; but at the same moment an 
inspiration seized him. . 

“Miss Chesilia,” he said, ‘would there be the same 
protection in a person engaged to be married?’ He 
paused with a significant embarrassment, but no more was 
necessary. 

Miss Chesilia was a true woman. The thunder was still 
growling and muttering overhead, and she was terribly 
afraid of it, but she sat up, clasping her two little hands 
together. 

“ Dr. Taylor, who is it ?” 

Dr. Taylor grew grave at once. 

“You do not know her; and she is not a Belhaven girl, 
Miss Chesilia. That is all I can tell you as yet. I must 
ask you to trust to my having chosen wisely. And, then, 
dear Miss Chesilia, I want to ask a favor of you, but it is 
so presumptuous I really do not dare.” 

After many assurances and much encouragement, he did 
dare, however; and a letter was finally written, in Miss 
Chesilia’s fine, shadowy handwriting, which began, “ My 
dear Unknown,” and contained an urgent invitation to the 
McCarthy mansion “for so long a time as the dear Unknown 
would spare to an old woman.” 

“ And you will promise to love her a little for my sake, 
Miss Chesilia ?” asked Dr. Taylor, as he dropped the letter 
safely in his pocket. 

Miss Chesilia could not promise too solemnly or show 
too much confidence. 

“Do not tell me her name, my dear; nor even of her 
home,” she ended. “That you care for her is enough. I 
love her already.” 

When Miss Anne and Amanda returned from their 
respective hiding-places, it was to find Miss Chesilia no 
stronger in body, but buoyed up by the possession of a 
secret which they did not share. She would only tell 
them that a mysterious guest was to arrive. the next day, 
and that the best bedroom and the fat of tl e land were to 
be in readiness for the advent. She in: isted also on 
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receiving the expected stranger alone; and, when the 
appointed hour arrived, lay on her sofa waiting with 
nervous impatience. 

But when she heard Dr. Taylor’s step on the stair, it was 
almost too much, Miss Chesilia sat up, clasping her 
hands together, and burst into tears of excitement. On 
the other side of the door meantime Dr. Taylor was striv- 
ing by every art to put courage into a poor little heart, 
fluttering even more than Miss Chesilia’s, 

At last the separating door swung open, and Miss 
Chesilia saw dimly that Dr. Taylor was urging a little 
figure forward until it had crossed the room and was kneel- 
ing timidly by the sofa. 

Miss Chesilia wiped away her tears and held out her 
arms, but only to drop them again. It was Chessy Birch, 
who was looking up into her face with appealing eyes. 

Miss Chesilia rose from her sofa and stood erect and 
stiff, the color mounting to her faded cheeks. 

She looked at Dr. Taylor, but he turned from her and 
lifted the trembling girl left kneeling alone before replying 
to the unspoken question. 

“This is my future wife, Miss Chesilia, and you have 
promised me to be good to her,” he said. 

Miss Chesilia hesitated, but it was for a moment only. 
“Dr. Taylor,” she said, with grave dignity, “ you are right 
to remind me, I might say that you should have been 
more open with me, but I have given you the word of a 
McCarthy, and the word of a McCarthy shall not be 
broken. My dear Dr. Taylor’s wife is very welcome here.” 

But Chessy did not take the offered hand. She with- 
drew from her lover’s arm, and her girlish figure was as 
erect and stately as her aunt’s. Her blue eyes met Miss 
Chesilia’s steadily ; there was an answering flush on her 
cheeks. Was it the old McCarthy blood rising there 
also? 

“ Aunt McCarthy, I am not Dr. Taylor’s wife, and I am 
your sister Sarah’s child.” 

Miss Chesilia started. The slight figure, the blue eyes, 
the softly rounded lips and chin, had all appeared to her 
as the embodiment of her own youth come back in a 
vision. But, although the hands might be the hands of 
Esau, the voice was the voice of Jacob. Not thus had her 
lips ever ventured to speak in her gentle youth. She 
glanced across the room at the proud marble features of 
old Dennis McCarthy. It was his voice speaking in his 
daughter’s child. 

In the long silence Dr. Taylor was considering how best 
to retrace the false step he had taken, when a crash of fall- 
ing glass broke the painful stillness, 

In the doorway stood Amanda, with an empty tray in 
her hand. The refreshments it had held lay on the floor, 
and her rolling eyes stared over the wreck at the amazing 
sight of Chessy Birch in Miss Chesilia’s own sitting-room. 
Behind Amanda stood Miss Anne, also rooted to the floor. 

Miss Chesilia stepped forward. There was decision tn 
the movement. She laid her hand on the young girl’s 
shoulder. 

“ Amanda, this is your old master’s own grandchild ; our 
dear niece, Anne, and Dr. Taylor’s promised wife.” 

It was an accomplished fact. The news ran like wild- 
fire through Belhaven. The ladies McCarthy had acknowl- 
edged Chessy Birch, and Thomas Birch had once more 
called at the McCarthy mansion, but it was up the gray 
stone steps and through the great front door this time. 
The McCarthys did nothing by halves. From day to day 
Dr. Taylor could see that Miss Chesilia leant more and 
more on the strong young nature, so ready to be her sup- 
port, and it was not long before he discovered also that 
Miss Chesilia had selected a second confidante. One 
night, as he walked down the dim hallway, Chessy’s light 
figure fluttered out from thé square parlor, and followed 
him to the door. ‘The light of the candle she held in her 
lifted hand fell on her mischievously solemn face and 
laughing eyes. As she reached his side, she paused to 


speak with the grave deliberation of a past generation— 
“ Dr. Taylor, call again.” 

Dr. Taylor, turning with a smothered laugh, caught the 
candle from her hand, and set it on the neares: table, reply- 
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ing as that faithful, modest lover should have replied to his 
mistress on the same spot twenty years before. 

It appeared that Miss Chesilia had concealed nothing 
from either confidant, and they talked it all over in 
whispers by the light of the tallow dip, laughing a little, 
but deciding that there was nothing ridiculous in it, noth- 
ing ridiculous at all. The newness of their own love story 
made them tender of others. Before the consultation 
ended, they had reached two conclusions. First, Miss 
Chesilia and Colonel Ramsay must be brought together in 
some way; and, second, that when the mignonette bloomed 
out again on the old gray steps, Chessy should pass out 
over it in a gown as white as the blossoms. 

To plan for the meeting of two lovers when one is near- 
ing threescore years, and the other has long passed that sum, 
is not always easy, and before another week Dr. Taylor 
came to fear that the feet of these two faithful lovers were 
set in a road which was to lead them together—but in 
another land. | 

Colonel Ramsay grew weaker daily, and Miss Chesilia 
had soon to be moved from her sofa to her bed; for, as his 
strength ebbed away, it seemed to draw hers after it. It 
was useless to attempt concealing Colonel Ramsay’s con- 
dition. By some mysterious means, Miss Chesilia was 
always able to divine the truth, and sank as he sank. 

Jesse Taylor almost believed that these two faithful 
souls, half loosened from the frail earthly tenements that 
held them apart, met together in the dim border-land 
between life and death, and held communion there. 

“ Chesilia”” was the name ever on Colonel Ramsay’s 
wandering lips, as was his or hers; only the added burden 
of her half-conscious cry was, “ He will never know.” 

Chessy was sitting by her aunt’s bedside, listening to 
this plaintive repetition, when Dr. Taylor at last brought 
her the whispered news that in another hour the Colonel 
would know all the secrets that Death could teach him. 

Chessy listened gravely, and, as he ended, rose from her 
chair, signaling to him to take her place. 

She bent tenderly over the restless figure in the bed for 
a moment, and then left the room. Dr. Taylor had time to 
wonder at her tarrying away so long, when she returned, 
dressed in hat and cloak. 

As he looked at her in astonishment, he saw that there 
were signs of recent tears on her face. 

She moved close to the bedside, and spoke clearly and 
slowly : 

“ Aunt Chesilia, Colonel Ramsay knows.” 

Miss Chesilia opened her eyes and looked up wonderingly. 

Chessy went on: “ He was restless and fevered as you 
are, and was calling for you over and over; but so soon 
as I came in he knew me quite well, and called me by 
name—‘ Chesilia—Chesilia McCarthy ’—for that was who 
I was then, you know, Aunt Chesilia ; and I knelt down by 
him just as I am kneeling by you, and I took his hand 
just as I am taking yours, and I said clearly and slowly, as 
I am speaking to you now, ‘ Colonel Ramsay, call again ;’ 
and he understood perfectly, Aunt Chesilia. He lay very 
still, with my hand clasped in both of his, pressing it to 
his breast, with his eyes fastened on my face. That was 
the last thing he felt or heard or saw; for after a little 
his eyes closed, and he passed peacefully away.” 

Miss Chesilia’s eyes closed slowly, and she too lay quiet 
and peaceful, passing away also, they thought; but it was 
not to be so. A new peace had come to her heart, and 
with it a new life. She was to live to see years of a mar- 
ried happiness that she might have known—to hear 
the old house echo with the merry voices and innocent 
laughter of children that might have been her own; and 
she was to find new loves and new hopes. For to cherish 
an ideal which the actual has no power to blemish, is not 
to be unhappy. 

And yet, when her time came, she was not unready to 
go. They had surrounded her with affection and tender- 
est care, but they knew well that she was ever looking for- 
ward to that meeting with her faithful lover, when they 
might be together in a land where no question of marriage 
and giving in marriage could enter to perplex and sepa- 
rate them as it had on earth, 
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The Home 


A Reversal of Interest 


On the day succeeding the election for town officers of 
a city less than one hundred miles from New York, the 
regular meeting of the Women’s Club was held. The 
programme for the afternoon was in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Political Science. One paper was read on the 
growth of the Constitution of the United States; another 
paper, equally comprehensive, and showing as thorough 
study, was on Political Evils and Remedies, and in it the 
questions of franchise, in all its phases, and of immigration 
were studied. Several short addresses were made, showing 
that many of the members of the club had given thought 
and study to the subject under discussion. It was rather 
amusing for the visitor to hear, in driving from the club, that 
the municipal election which{had taken place the day before 
was simply a choice between two evils, different, but never- 
theless evils. ‘The moral character of one of the nominees 
was an open question, and the only good quality claimed 
by even the friends of the other was that he was honest. 
It was admitted that he was wholly unfit in every other 
way. ‘The next day a voter of this little city was discuss- 
ing the situation ; he said, ‘‘ What can be done to arouse 
the interest of voters in such cities as ours? There are 
hundreds and thousands of just such cities and towns 
in the United States, suffering like our city from an indif- 
ference which amounts almost to criminality.” The 
hearer said nothing, but was infinitely amused by the 
contrast. That part of the community which by law was 
deprived of a vote, spent the afternoon succeeding the 
election in discussing, and in discussing in such a way that 
it proved careful thought and reading had preceded it, the 
political subjects to which a large percentage of the voters, 
the men who represented these women at the polls, had not 
given one active thought until after election. This man 
who had come with a wrinkled forehead, perplexed and 
distressed, had chanced to leave town in an earlier train than 
usual, and had been met bya man who did take some inter- 
est in city politics, and by him compelled to go to the polls. 
He admitted that he probably represented more than thirty- 
five per cent. of the tax-paying citizens of the little city. 

‘Now, when one stops to think that it is just such elections 
as this that affect the homes of thousands of families, 
is it not astonishing that their vital importance to every 
voter is not recognized? In the first place, it is not 
National or State politics that settles the subject of the 
public schools in such a town. It is the city or town elec- 
tion. It is not National politics or the State politics of 
that or neighboring States that settles the question of the 
Health Board of such a town. It is not the politics of 
that State or the neighboring States, or even National 
politics, that affects the sewerage of such a town. Itis the 
men who are elected to fill the municipal offices, who con- 
trol the School Board, the Health Board, the roadways, 
the parks, the franchises for special privileges, the taxation ; 
everything that affects directly the homes of the voters 
is governed by the men whom that voter elects either by 
his vote or by his indifference. For the man who does not 
consider it important enough to come home on an earlier 
train or leave home on a later one, in order to cast his 
ballot for the man whom he believes wili best represent his 
interests in the government of all that concerns or affects 
his family, elects the wrong man as much by his indiffer- 
ence as he would help to elect the right one by his vote. 

The only advantage that the writer sees in granting 
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the franchise to women immediately would be that the 
political conditions of small cities and towns would be 
immediately affected by an intelligent vote. While the 
ignorant vote in all large cities approximately reaches the 
intelligent vote in numbers—and, judging from results, one 
would be justified in thinking exceeded it—it is not so in 
small towns and cities. For we know that the average of 
intelligence is much higher in small towns in proportion 
to the entire community. If the franchise were given to 
women, especially to such women as find time to study and 
discuss political questions, they would do the voting, and 
the absenteeism of the male voter would not affect the 
result. ‘The probability is that, as churches now owe their 
existence largely to the energy and devotion of women, so 
these cities would be rescued from this immoral indiffer- 
ence, with its shameful results; and we would have this 
curious result: the male voter attending to his financial 
affairs, while the woman voter attended to his and her 


political affairs. 


Country House Interiors 


By Candace Wheeler | 


In the two previous articles upon country house furnish- 
ing, a good deal of stress was laid upon the consideration 
which should be given to the purpose of the room, before 
making the scheme either of color or furniture, and this 
was emphasized by the directions given for general treat- 
ment of hall and dining-room. 

The parlor of a country house is often, or generally, a 
composite room. It answers the purpose of a reception- 
room for guests, and it is also, if the house does not contain 
a library or sitting-room, the only indoor gathering-place 
of the family. If the house includes a library or sitting- 
room, the parlor can be made much more exclusive in 
treatment—not always, however, to its advantage even 
from an esthetic point of view. 

It is a kind of homage we pay to friendship, and to the 
people whom we value outside of the family, to set apart 
one room for their visits, and this room, in deference to 
the sentiment of friendship and to the supposed largeness 
of the circle which comprises it, has generally more space 
and is more carefully proportioned than any other of the 
rooms in the house. On account of this unconscious dedi- 
cation to society in general, it is desirable to treat it with 
a conservatism of taste and liberality of expenditure which 
are not desirable in other rooms. It would be impossible 
to give a formula for furnishing such a room, but general 
treatment can be suggested and general ideas given, which 
may be adapted to the different wants of different situations 
and families. 

It must begin by being beautiful in color, and as, if it is 
used strictly as a parlor or reception-room, it will lack the 
variety and richness which is given to the library by books, 
lounging-chairs, and all the odds and ends of comfort and 
use which distinguish the family-room of the house, it will 
be necessary from the very first to keep to a general! idea 
of delicacy and elegance, no matter how simple the furni- 
ture and decorations are intended to be. It may be like 
a lady’s summer afternoon toilet of fresh muslins and 
ribbons, or one of richer material, but the idea of being 
prepared for observation and for criticism of various tastes 
properly underlies all that goes to make up the parlor or 
reception-room. In the life of the house, it answers to the 
afternoon toilet of the individual. 

The walls may be hung with paper or chintz, or they 
may be painted, and carry a stenciled frieze or a scattered 
design done in gold or silver, but there should be a pre- 
vailing tone or tint of color, which holds and softens all 
the differing elements which make up the interior, as the 
misty atmosphere of a landscape softens all the hard and 
rocky features which compose it. The tint may be blue 
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or gray or cream or rose or green, but it must be delicate, 
and everything which goes to make up the whole should 
be in gradations of the same tint, or in white, or in pale 
yellow, which has the property of harmonious combination 
in a greater degree than any other color. 

If the walls are hung with paper which carries some de- 
sign, the curtains should be of a plain tint, without design ; 
but if, on the contrary, the walls are plain, the curtains may 
well introduce design. This is by no means an invariable 
rule, for one of the most delightful color effects in the 
world is produced by walls of a pale greenish blue, and 
India silk curtains of the same tint but darker in tone, 
which give all the variation possible to one color by the 
transparent effect of light through them. 

For a summer room of this character, the floor should 
not be covered with carpet, but show the floor between 
white goat’s-hair rugs, or other rugs of sufficiently soft tints 
for the purpose. It is difficult to find India rugs sufficiently 
light in tone not to seem positive and harsh in such a 
room as this. 

One or two water-colors in narrow gold frames are 
almost necessary to the effect of such a scheme of decora- 
tion if the walls are plain, but if they are covered with 
figured paper or chintz, they are not so imperatively needed. 
Photographs of interesting pictures mounted in white- 
wood frames seem also to be in accord with a room 
treated in this fashion. 

The furniture should be of light wood or of cane painted 
white, and furnished with abundant cushions of various 
tints which are in harmony with the general color. It is 
quite possible to play a color-chord in such trifles as this 
which will go far toward completing the successful influence 
of the room. After all, the final charm of any room lies 
in the addition of bits of things which give character as 
well as beauty—little treasures which are too choice for 
the wear and tear of every day: a cup of Venetian glass 
which can be carried in the tray of a trunk and go back to 
the city home when summer is over; a small, smooth 
plaster copy of a Barye bronze; the latest and daintiest 
books ; and, above all, here and there a jar of flowers, or 
branches which go with the room. These are the things 
which complete and perfect any scheme of beautiful color 
and give character to a delicate interior. 

In considering the treatment of a room which must 
serve the purpose of both reception-room and library or 
family gathering-room, it is necessary to keep in mind 
this double use. If it is a large one—and it needs to be 
for this double and almost opposing dedication— it is pos- 
sible to harmonize the claims of ceremony and of family 
ease by the arrangement of certain parts of the room for 
the one and for the other, defending the family lounge or 
writing-table or group of easy chairs by an outwork which 
may be a screen, or a judiciously looped curtain, the back 
of an upright piano, or a double bank of book-shelves 
turning an irreproachable phalanx of decorative standard 
editions to the caller who does not know the password, 
and showing the well-thumbed shabbiness of the familiar 
literary ne’er-do-well to the family side of the room. Such 
a room is apt to be a fascinating one by reason of this 
very variety of use and purpose, and because it is a center 
for all the family treasures. Books, pictures, papers, pho- 
tographs, bits of decorative needlework, all center here, 
and all are on most orderly behavior, like children at 
company dinner. The color of such a room may, and 
should, be much warmer and stronger than that of a parlor 
pure and simple, the very constancy and hardness of its 
use indicating tints of strength and resistance ; but, keeping 
that in mind, the rules for general use of color and har- 
‘mony of tints will apply as well to a room used for a 
double purpose as for a single. Of course the furniture 
should be more solid and darker, as would be necessary 
for constant use, but the deepening of tones in general 
color provides for that, and for the use of rugs of a differ- 
ent character. Ina room of this kind perhaps the best 
possible effect is produced by the use of some textile asa 
wall-covering, as in that case the same material with a 
contrasted color in the lining can be used for curtains, 
and to some extent in the furniture. This use of one 
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material has not only an effect of richness which is due 
to the best room of the house, but it softens and brings 
together all the heterogeneous things which different 
members of a large family are apt to require in a sitting- 
room, 

The bedrooms of a house demand the utmost individ- 
uality of expression, and are a pretty sure test of the liber- 
ality of the mind and understanding of character of the 
female sharer in the house partnership. As each room 
is in a certain sense the home of the individual occupant, 
almost the shell of his or her mind, there will be some- 
thing narrow and despotic in the house rules if this is not 
expressed. The fact should never be lost sight of that the 
first principle of beauty is appropriateness, and no room 
could be beautiful which failed to express the individu- 
ality of the occupant. Almost in advance of this reference 
to individuality, color may come in as the prime factor of 
beauty. Strong, simple, good color is a proper foundation 
for any treatment of country interiors. All bedroom 
walls and furnishings should be washable, and therefore 
papers and carpets should not come into the list of 
possibilities. Stained or painted walls and partially 
uncovered floors are a necessity, but a liberal use of 
washable textiles in curtains, portitres, bedspreads, and 
table covers will give quite as much sense of luxury as 
decorated walls and carpets. In fact, one may run through 
all the variations from the daintiest and most befrilled 
and elegant of bedrooms to the “ boys’ room,” which 
includes all or any of the various implements of sport or 
the hobbies of the boy collector, and yet keep inviolate 
the principles of harmony of color and appropriateness 
to use, and so accomplish beauty. 


A Breakfast 


In considering the question of college education for 
women in language and thought, the tendency is to con- 
sider it as coming wholly from books, and yet college 
women almost unanimously agree that the highest benefit 
from their college education has not been that of book- 
knowledge, but the discipline which comes from living in 
a community of peers, a purely democratic community. 
The observing are usually quite as much impressed, when 
thrown with a body of college graduates, with their attitude 
toward each other and their attitude toward the world as 
by any evidence of book-knowledge which they may dis- 
play ; it is usually an attitude that is liberal in judgment 
and broad in sympathies. 

There is one side of college education to which attention 
is very rarely called, and that is the companionships formed 
there that influence life. The writer was present recently at 
a breakfast given by a literary club composed of the alumnz 
of Wheaton Seminary, located at Norton, Mass. Wheaton 
Seminary is not an institution of National reputation, and 
yet its graduates have taken very prominent positions in 
the world of progress. It is not generally known that the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and the Kitchen 
Garden movement both owe their existence to a graduate 
of Wheaton Seminary. Lucy Larcom, who, if she had 
never done anything but write “ A New England Girlhood,” 
would be entitled to a high place in American literature, is 
a graduate of Wheaton Seminary. 

To the outsider this breakfast was an impressive 
occasion. The first Principal of Wheaton Seminary, Mrs. | 
Mary Cowles, a woman over eighty years old, came 
into the room at the conclusion of the breakfast to take 
part in the literary exercises. As the seventy-five women 
present rose, in respect to her age, her work, and her 
womanhood, one realized the sentiment that must govern 
those who have passed through the same school, amid the 
same scenes, and under the same influences. ‘There was 
no tumultuous applause to greet this woman who had 
influenced so many lives, but many of those present 
were, like herself, overcome for the moment. When Mrs, 
Cowles rose to her feet, and, in an address which would 
have done credit to a woman of half her years, outlined 
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what had been the purpose of women’s education in 
Wheaton Seminary, every woman present felt the inspira- 
tion of the sentence, “To make companionable women.” 
And, after all, should not this be the purpose of all educa- 
tion? and has not Wheaton held up a high standard when 
the one who was chosen to carry out the purpose of the 
founder expresses that as the goal of Wheaton’s ambition ? 
She said that she believed the aim of all women should be 
to be home-makers, and that, as she looked back over her 
life, it seemed to her that one of the greatest mistakes 
made by the majority of women is that they aim to be house- 
keepers rather than home-makers. One was puzzled to 
say whether life was long or short when, holding the 
memorial of one of her first pupils in her hand, Mrs. Cowles 
said, “ Yes, it is fifty-seven years ago this spring since she 
entered Wheaton.” 

Mrs. Lozier, the President of Sorosis, spoke of the dif- 
ference between Wheaton Club and other clubs of women. 
In other clubs the women were chosen. Wheaton Club 
members were the graduates of Wheaton Seminary, and it 
was that which was accountable for the esprit de corps 
which made this club unique and remarkable. The 
President, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, now the editor of 
“ Romance,” made an ideal presiding officer. Parliament- 
ary law was administered within the velvet glove, and 
wit and precept played through her remarks, both formal 
and informal, like the ripples on the stream; you knew 
the current was not changed by this playfulness on the 
surface. 

The age of Wheaton, in contrast with the newer institu- 
tions of learning, is shown in the ages of the women who 
gather at these annual breakfasts. There are faces present 
shadowed by curling golden locks that belong to girlhood, 
and there are the silvery-white hairs of grandmothers 
whose granddaughters have graduated from Wheaton. 
When the alumnz of other institutions assemble, the 
grandmothers, if there are any grandmothers present, are 
very youthful. Not so with the Wheaton Seminary alumne. 
It is the grandmother of the story-book, the ideal grand- 
mother of our childish imagination, who sits at the board, 
as full of enthusiasm for the old Seminary as last year’s 
graduate. 


How to Care for Shoes 


The following suggestion for caring for shoes will appeal 
to the thrifty and dainty : 

“In the first place, as soon as you come in from bad 
weather take off your shoes and fill them with dry oats, which 
will quickly absorb all the moisture and prevent the leather 
from losing its shape. Be particularly careful not to put 
your shoes near the fire. 

“The next day take out the oats, which may be dried 
and made to serve again. If you do not like the idea of 
using oats, stuff your shoes with fine paper, which answers 
the same purpose. 

“ Paraffine will soften leather which has been hardened 
by water and restore its suppleness. A mixture of cream 
and ink is an excellent thing to rub on ladies’ fine kid 
boots. 

“To keep your shoes from creaking, rub the soles with 
linseed oil, You may do this more thoroughly by letting 
the soles rest on a dish containing a little of the oil, which 
will be absorbed by the leather, and, in addition to stop- 
ping the creaking, will make the shoes impermeable to 
snow and water. 

“ Another way to keep out water is to heat the soles 
slightly, then rub them with copal varnish and let them 
dry. Repeat this operation three times, and you can go 
into the wet with impunity.” 


Noble words are a memorial and a crown of noble 
actions, which are given to the doers of them bn the 
hearers. 
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The Wisdom of Experiment 


The readers of The Christian Union doubtless remem- 
ber an article that appeared a month or more ago in these 
columns, suggesting that talks or lectures should be 
delivered on Sunday in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The article was entitled “A Step Forward.” It was read 
in Boston, and as a result of that reading the following 
letter appeared in the “ Transcript ” of February 8. We do 
not print the whole letter : 


Thinking that a suggestion for improving the usefulness of 
the New York Museum might be equally good for the Boston 
Museum, the writer went this afternoon through all its rooms, 
noting the character of the people and their apparent compre- 
hension of what they saw. 

At least three-fifths of the number were men and young lads, 
and the majority of all present gave evidence that it would be 
quite necessary to explain to them that the Parthenon was a 
very beautiful building erected in Athens before the time of 
Christ, and that with a large number it would not be superfluous 
to mention that Athens was in Greece and that Greece was in 
Europe. 

Accosting two women who said they had never been there 
before, and who were walking aimlessly around, it was soon 
easy to interest them in the models of Greek temples which they 
were ignorantly passing by. Calling their attention to the fact 
that the columns of the Parthenon were like those on the Trem- 
ont House, and not like those on the Institute of Technology, 
made them look at capitals and bases as they had never done 
before. Standing before the cast of the Capitol wolf, they 
listened interestedly to the story of Romulus and Remus for 
the first time. 

Passing into the Parthenon room, and augmenting our numbers 
by a lady in a sealskin coat and three sober-faced lads who were 
sitting on a bench gazing at nothing in particular, we explained 
the raised model of the Acropolis. Our party of six soon more 
than doubled, and men and women listened soberly and eagerly 
to the account of the gold and ivory statue of the heathen god- 
dess that stood inside the beautiful temple, and the high bronze 
one with the helmet and spear that stood without. 

No technical language was used, and the simplest forms of 
expression were evidently the most appropriate. Perfect pro- 
priety prevailed. There was no pushing or interrupting, and at 
the close of the little talk hearty thanks were tendered. “I am 
so much obliged to you; it makes it so much more interesting 
when you understand about it,” was more than once said, and 
was ample reward for an hour’s hard work. 


Mr. L. T. Ames, the writer of the letter, adds that 2,220 
people on an average visit the Museum (Boston) on Sun- 
day, and it is safe to say that 1,500 have no catalogues and 
understand little of what they see. This statement applies 
with equal force and truth to the visitors to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York. 


A Bonnet Party 
By Esta Brook 


Dear Auntie: 

Will you come to our Hat and Bonnet Party, to be given in 
the Chapel next Thursday evening? If you wish to distinguish 
yourself, bring your mother’s wedding-bonnet. You showed it 
to me the last time I visited you, and 1 am sure it will cover you 
with glory. Don’tfail me. No time to write more. Immersed 
in millinery. Your loving niece, 

KATE LEONARD. 


This was one of Kate’s characteristic notes, and about 
as lucid as they ever are. 

But 1 am sure to be well repaid when I accept her 
obscure invitations, so on Thursday morning I stepped 
into Mrs. Brown’s, my next-door neighbor, and asked if I 
might leave Mack (my Maltese cat) with her overnight. 
Mack is used to boarding with Mrs. Brown when I go 
to sister Leonard’s, and I knew he would be as welcome as 
he would be safe till I got back. 

I packed my bag, and took the afternoon train for 
Dunstown. 

Kate is my favorite niece, and she knows that I think 
her the smartest girl in the village; but I won’t stop to 
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expatiate on her brilliancy and virtues now, but describe 
the “ bonnet party.” 

I put my mother’s wedding-bonnet into a bandbox and 
took it with me, although I wondered a little at it. But I 
knew it would be wanted, for Kate had said so. 

At the tea-table, Kate explained that every one was to 
wear a bonnet or hat characteristic of some age, nation, 
race, or sect, and promised me much amusement. Prizes, 
of course, were to be given for the oldest, the handsomest, 
the largest, the smallest, the most curious, etc. 

“In fact,” said Kate, “prizes have raged so in our 
social festivals lately that we have decided to give about 
twenty, so as to have as few disappointed ones as possible.”’ 

Kate’s hat was one of those bits of lace and flowers 
which, I remember, at the time they were fashionable, 
were likened in the funny column of the papers to a post- 
age stamp tied on with a ribbon, for the small amount of 
protection they gave to the wearer’s head. 

The antique head-gear I wore was such as we used to 
read of in novels as always worn by the heroine in the last 
chapter, which described her marriage—* a simple cottage 
bonnet of Dunstable straw, trimmed with white ribbons 
and white flowers on the inside next her sweet face.” It 
covered the whole of the head except the face, and pro- 
tected the neck by a frill of silk called a cape. At Kate’s 
suggestion, I combed my hair down over my ears, as my 
mother used to comb hers. 

I learned that the ladies had studied old fashion maga- 
zines, and hunted through the books of the village library 
for pictures of bonnets and hats worn in foreign countries. 

The first exercise of the evening was the reading of a 
short, humorous paper on the “ Evolution of the Hat.” 

Next, the company formed in procession to be viewed by 
the judges for the awarding of the prizes. 

It was most interesting to watch the wearers pass and 
repass as they found their positions in the line. There 
were “sky-scrapers,” nuns’ bonnets and hoods, bridal 
bonnets of all ages, Gainsborough hats, Pamelas or plates, 
helmets, Shakers, Quaker bonnets, pumpkin hoods, calashes, 
fascinators, and clouds; and among the gentlemen, the 
old bell-crowns, all sizes and shapes of silk, fur, and felt 
hats, Scotch Glengarrys, Tam o’ Shanters, and Balmoral 
bonnets, and one wore the donnet rouge, or cap of Liberty. 

But these were not half of them. There were a Turkish 
fez, a high-pointed Tyrolese, an Indian feather head-dress, 
a G. A. R. hat, an old three-cornered Continental with its 
white cockade, a Napoleon’s hat, and many more. 

One young man acted very strangely—up to all sorts of 
tricks, and frequently taking off his hat to examine it. As 
Kate and I were standing near him, he showed us a large 
artificial bee in the crown, which he said caused all the 
commotion. “ For,” said he, “ what can you expect from a 
man with a ‘ bee in his bonnet’ ?” 

Some of the guests had a description of their hats 
printed or written on cards, with a motto or quotation 
applicable to the hat in addition, which they distributed 
freely through the evening. 

I found my collection of cards very interesting, and use- 
ful to refer to when I got home and was sitting down with 
Mack in my lap and describing my visit to Mrs. Brown. 

And, would you believe it? the foreign hats were, as 
a rule, very pretty and sensible ; but our own past fashions, 
especially those of this century, seemed ridiculous, for the 
most part, and as if they served only to show in how 
many different shapes we could make a head-covering. 


* 


Hygienic dress is a subject that will always arouse warm 
partisans, but how any woman can defend the “long-waisted ” 
corset which is so constantly being advertised, as though 
it were a great advantage, will remain a mystery to every 
woman with an artistic sense. It is perfectly comical to 
see women walking along the street who are longer from the 
top of their heads to their hips than they are from their hips to 
the ground. And this is not the result of malformation, but of 
a mad attempt to have what they erroneously suppose is a good 
figure. The lack of asense of proportion is the cause of more 
crimes against good taste than the world dreams of. 
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“ Turkey ” 


By Charles D. Lanier 


He was very long and thin and freckled. So very tall 
was Turkey for a boy only thirteen years old that he 
moved in a most helpless, awkward way. The boys said 
he was afraid of breaking in two. And he had sandy hair, 
a very thin face, a little inquisitive nose that always looked 
blue and cold, and thin lips. You might have taken him 
to be a very old man. 

“ What an ugly boy!” yousay. And yet, when Turkey’s 
mild blue eyes began to twinkle, and that funny wrinkle 
came around them, we all liked to look at him. 

Just as his head was a foot higher in the air than it 
should have been, so his thoughts were always up in the 
clouds. Whatever they did, none of King Arthur’s Round 
Table Knights ever thought so much of heroic deeds, and 
brilliant tourneys and miscreant oppressors and distressed 
damsels, as did Turkey. 

Indeed, he was apt not to see and attend to the small 
things of life, things which become most important when 
they are neglected. He did not have a mother to do for 
him the things he left undone. He lived at a school unlike 
any one you ever saw—a school on a great farm, where the 
boys did many other kinds of work besides studying. For 
when book-hours were over, some of them went to the 
printing-office frcm which they published, all by themselves, 
a weekly newspaper; others worked in the carpenter- 
shops, while still others planted corn, pitched hay, and did 
all sorts of farm and garden work. Nor was there any 
chance to do it in slipshod fashion, for one of the older 
boys was “boss” of each “squad,” and he commanded 
his soldiers with quite military discipline. And, except in 
busy seasons, those who had good marks could go out inte 
the woods to trap rabbits and muskrats, catch young 
squirrels, hunt birds and birds’ nests, go fishing and bath- 
ing and nut-gathering, and do a thousand things that boys 
love. 

As for Turkey, he spent a great part of his time in the 
library, reading of King Arthur, and Sir John Froissart, 
and the Crusades. Sometimes he got down to Captain 
Kidd and the Pathfinder, but he considered people who 
wore no armor, and who could not stand against terrific 
odds, as only half-way heroes or villains. 

His real name was Charles Edward Ratcliffe Stilson, 
but the boys never came any nearer to this than “ Stilts.” 
This suited very well until the freckles, which scarcely 
had room to show that they were freckles, made every one 
feel it their bounden duty to call him “ Turkey.” 

Naturally, the boys teased him a great deal, and for a 
long time he was in the habit of fighting his windmills in 
secret. But gradually he gathered around him a few choice 
spirits from the younger boys, who, of a Sunday afternoon, 
listened with open-eyed admiration to his stories of noble 
deeds and thrilling adventures. 

On one of these meetings, Turkey announced to his 
hearers that he was going to found a society, a secret 
society. It was to be an Order of brave spirits and true, 
and they were to wage war on—on—well, he couldn’t at the 
moment think of any one in particular to wage war on, so 
he said “their enemies.” Thena bright thought suggested 
old Mason, who lived back of Doyle’s woods, and who 
would not let the boys come on his place, rather allowing 
cherries and apples and walnuts to rot on the ground right 
before their longing eyes peering through the line fence; 
and very soon they thought of several others. 

After some discussion, they decided to call themselves 
the “White Horse Band,” and their tryst was under a 
greenwood tree until a castle could be built in some 
lonely spot in the woods. | 

Not that they had any white horses, or any horses at 
all, except one; and then, as Mooney Watts said, it was 
a mule. This was when Turkey got into a great deal of 
trouble for taking old “Ginny mule” out of the cart when 
he had finished hauling, and charging with her at Mooney, 
who was perched on a bent sapling for a steed. It would 
never have made trouble if the sapling had not unbent, 
but it did do that so very suddenly as to unhorse Turkey 
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as well as his opponent, while poor “Ginny” trotted 
wildly back to the stable and led to inquiries. 

For two weeks after, Turkey weeded the garden during 
the hours he had hoped to spend in organizing the band. 

But he was not a sulky boy, and he weeded away the 
best he knew how. When he got very tired he would 
think to himself that the strawberries were a sacred 
treasure intrusted to him to be defended from those ogre 
weeds, and, snatching up his hoe, he would rain lusty 
blows on a great “jimpson ” until it was fairly vanquished. 
Then, turning around to find still another enemy upon him, 
he imagined that he was sorely pressed, and worked him- 
self into a perfect frenzy of battle. 

The moment his punishment ended, however, he was in 
the delight of building the White Horse Castle. Anda 
curious “ castle ” it was. 

A city boy would have wondered how they had ever put 
up the big shanty so like a real house. Inside was a stove 
built up of bricks, on which Turkey and Mooney Watts 
could prepare very toothsome feasts. The central figure 
in the decorations was Turkey’s armor, hung up on a nail; 
above it was a tremendous cavalry sword belonging to 
somebody’s father, crossed with a large Colt’s revolver that 
wouldn’t work. Round about were the lances of the 
several knights in their appointed rests, with the owner’s 
coat of arms neatly emblazoned in chalk on the wall. 

\ Many and many a joyous meet did the band have, and 
many were the exciting foraging expeditions, over which 
we shall draw a veil. 

But, as it happened, one particular evening, the Colonel, 
in returning from a ride, chose an unfrequented bridle- 
path that led through Doyle’s woods. Suddenly he was 
startled by a “ Hurrah!” some few hundred yards back 
into the woods. He turned in that direction to find out 
what it meant. , 

Guided by an unaccustomed light, the Colonel soon 
came to the scene of the disturbance, and was astonished 
to find a cabin, with some of his boys, evidently, inside. 
As he dismounted, there sounded out loud and clear Turkey’s 
voice, trying to be deep and strong: 

“This novice, then, by name John Franklin Brown, 
claims to have justly won his spurs, and prays that he be 
admitted to this noble and gallant order. I, the Chevalier 
Bayard, do plight my troth that on our feudal and heredi- 
tary enemy this candidate hath worked dire vengeance in 
dangerous border warfare, and hath laid the trophies at my 
feet. Be ye agreed ?” 

In the solemly murmured “ We be agreed” the knock 
was not heard, and the Chevalier was proceeding, “ Then 
_swear—” when the door opened. The Colonel’s aston- 
ished gaze fell upon Turkey, seated on a raised chair, 
draped in a waterproof cloak. In front of him knelt on 
one knee little Brown, the “ new boy,” his face white and 
eyes a-goggle, with one hand clasping the hilt of the cav- 
alry sword. Behind him, and facing the chief, were a 
dozen boys disguised by black masks, standing with 
folded arms and martial aspect. 

On the oven sizzled merrily a frying-pan containing 
pieces of something covered with cracker-dust, which ever 
and anon Mooney would slyly turn. Near by, tin plates 
piled with huge flapjacks were in a position where they 
would keep warm. 

“Take those things off,” said the Colonel, looking at 
their faces. 

“I think all of you boys know that this is against the 
rules. Bring me that pistol to-morrow, Watts. Have you 
any more firearms ?” 

sir.” 

“Give me your names.” The Colonel took out of his 
pocket that awful Russian leather memorandum-book, and 
jotted down a dozen words. 

“ And, Watts, you and Thomas tear down this shed to- 
morrow, and bring the boards to the house.” The Colonel 
was finding it harder and harder to be stern with the crest- 
fallen youngsters. He saw the preparations for a feast, 
and the fragrance from the “ skillet” and the crispy brown 
of the flapjacks showed that it was a good one. He liked 
his boys to do well whatever they tried to do. 
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“Why, you are quite a cook, Watts,” said he. ‘ Rabbit, 
eh? Well, I expect you may sit down and eat up what 
you have there.” 

Now came vengeance for old man Mason and his long- 
legged, awkward, perky young turkeys, which the Colonel 
took for rabbits. At least two boys’ hearts were with the 
murdered fowls in that frying-pan. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Stilts, without much enthusiasm ; 
and they all squatted about the oven. ‘“ Won’t you have 
some of—of—/his, sir?” 

‘It seemed so easy to say “ rabbit.” 

“No, thank you,” said the Colonel, bringing gladness to 
the hearts of the White Horses. 

Two of the boys shyly helped themselves to a leg apiece. 
The Colonel stopped chuckling at the chalk illustrations, 
and, thinking that it would make the frightened boys feel 
easier if he accepted their hospitality, said, cheerily : 

“T don’t know, though, John. You can give me a leg, if 
you please.” 

Mooney turned pale. Why on earth didn’t turkeys have 
more than two legs? He turned in mute appeal to Stilts, 
who had a hard fight to keep from owning up right there. 
But he thought of poor little Brown, who had killed those 
unlucky birds, and said: 

“ There are no more legs, sir. Won’t you have a piece 
of the br—” Oh, horrors! not 4reast—* of the back, sir ?” 

The Colonel took a piece of the back, and ate it with half 
a flapjack. 

“ How very tender and well flavored!” said he. “I 
never tasted such nice rabbit before.” 

“ Rabbits is very young, and different from old ones yet, 
sir,” said that great blundering Jones, for which he got a 
vicious dig of Mooney’s elbow. 

Those ten minutes of torture seemed an age to the guilty 
consciences of the White Horses. Fortunately the Colonel 
would not take a second helping, which must certainly 
have brought him to something that rabbits didn’t have; 
and they were soon trudging back to school behind his 
mare. 

“‘ Now pack yourselves off to bed,” said he; “and don’t 
let anything like this occur again. Jeff and Henry have 
orders to cook your rabbits for you. Good night.” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

Some of them were very glad that they had gotten off 
so easily ; but most of them felt ashamed that they had 
deceived the Colonel, even though it was not by a direct 
falsehood. 

Turkey did not sleep much that night. He remembered 
for years after how very different some things looked when 
the Colonel knew about them. 

And those miserable, gawky turkeys! It had seemed 
all right when Brown killed them; but—oh, was it like 
the Chevalier Bayard to make believe they were rabbits ? 
But if it was found out that Brown killed them, even if he 
were not expelled, on account of being a “ new boy,” the 
poor little fellow would have a-hard time at school, starting 
out with this very black mark against him. And Stilts felt 
sure that it would never be understood how much the 
turkey affair was due to the influence of the other White 
Horses. 

Next morning, before “breaking ranks,” every boy in 
the White Horse band was “read out” to go to the 
Colonel. This meant something serious. 

They straggled over to the office in a whispering group. 
First Mooney and Jones were called in. Presently they 
came out of the other door and went to work with solemn 
faces. Then two more boys, and then Turkey and Brown 
were summoned. The next moment they were standing 
sheepishly before the great desk, while the Colonel, with- 
out any greeting, wrote for a few minutes. , 

“Mr. Mason says that a boy was seen chasing his tur 
keys, and that he found feathers near your shanty in the 
woods. Did either of you boys kill his turkeys ?” 


No answer. 

* Brown, did you do it ?” 

Stilts cast a sidelong glance at Brown, who had been in 
a maze of terror and mystery ever since a masked Some- 
body had led him blindfolded through an awful swamp 
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and thicket to his initiation at the Castle. The poor little 
wretch turned still paler now, and opened his mouth, but 
before he could stutter out a denial, Stilts broke in with— 
“T killed two of _ turkeys, sir, and we eat them last 
night.” 

“ Brown,” said the Colonel, “ you may go; and tell the 
others to join their squads if they have to work.” 


Turkey was not expelled ; but he was severely punished, 
and had to give up his Christmas furlough. It was not easy 
to see the other ninety-nine boys fill half the train, with 
their pet squirrels and rabbits and baskets of nuts for their 
friends, singing and chattering for dear life. 

And at first it was rather lonely sleeping by one’s self 
in the great dormitory. But Jet curled up on the floor by 
his bed, and whenever Turkey woke up and moved, the 
big setter would give such a loud thump, thump with his 
tail that he was the best sort of company. 

In a day or two Turkey began to wonder how the school 
would ever have got along without him. When Mrs. Price 
asked him to kill some chickens for Christmas eating, he 
jumped up from his book, and, remembering to be careful, 
said, “‘ How many must I kill, ma’am ?” 

“ All of them, if you please,” said the lady, meaning, of 
course, the half-dozen pullets shut up in the “fattening- 
coop.” 

Turkey, however, had never seen or heard of the fat- 
tening-coop. “All of them?” he thought, as his eyes 
opened in wonder. But he decided to obey orders like 
a soldier, and away he marched, with a firm lip and a 
determined eye, to the great stockaded chicken-yard, with 
~: hundreds and hundreds of proud roosters and matronly 

ens. 

Two hours later black Jeff was sent down to see what 
had become of Turkey. The sight which met him almost 
made his ebony face turn pale. 

There was Stilts, hat and coat off, streaming with per- 
Spiration and hair on end, surrounded by a very holocaust 
of murdered fowl. He was still pursuing a once glorious 
rooster, which, with dragging plumes, attempted to elude 
the deadly strokes of that long corn-knife. A _ tragic 
note was added by the despairing squawks of a few miser- 
able hens perched out of reach on the ridge-pole of the 
house. 

“’Peared like both was about tuckered out,” said Jeff 
afterwards, referring to Stilts and the rooster. 

Turkey succeeded in giving the coup de grace before he 
could be interrupted. Then, turning around with his 
gory weapon, he said, breathlessly : 

“Take a lot of ’em up, Jeff, and tell her I’ll have the 
rest done in a few minutes.” 

It was pitiful to see the light fade out of his blue eyes 
and his mouth open in amazement when Jeff told him 
what a mistake he had made. 

But, after the first shock, the Colonel couldn’t do any- 
thing but laugh at the affair; he did a great deal of that, 
however. 

Everybody on the farm and in the country round had 
chicken for breakfast, dinner, and supper, if they wanted 
it. The worst of it was when the boys came home and 
heard the story. To the end of his school-days “ Turkey” 
had the third and favorite title of the “ Mighty Chicken- 


Slayer.” 


“A house,”’ said Emerson, “should bear witness 
in all its economy that human culture is the end to 
which it is built and garnished. Tt is not for fes- 
tivitn. Jt is not for sleep. But the pine and the 
oak shall gladly descend from the mountains to np- 
hold the roof of men as faithful and necessary as 
themselves, to. be the shelter alwans open to the good 
and the trne—a hall which shines with sincerity, 
brows ever tranquil, and a demeanor impossible to 
disconcert.”’ 
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Sunday Afternoon 
The Holy Trinity’ 


By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.— Matt. xxviii., 19. 


The doctrine which fifty years ago was most in the 
thought of American Christians, and which once divided 
the Church, is now seldom mentioned. It could hardly be 
otherwise. The subjects which interest to-day are practi- 
cal rather than speculative; thought reaches down to 
fundamental questions, and is occupied with inquiries con- 
cerning the existence of God and the spiritual and 
immortal nature of man. Yet it is not to be imagined, 
because men talk less about the Trinity, that it has been 
relegated to the museum of theological antiquities. Its 
essential elements were never so firmly held or so widely 
accepted; but this and all other religious truths are 
approached in a better spirit than formerly. Those who, 
without a respectable knowledge of their own language, 
and much less of the languages in which the Bible was 
written, presume to talk authoritatively about things in 
infinity and eternity, have, fortunately, almost disappeared. 
Doctrines which never can be fully comprehended are not 
proper subjects for dogmatic statement, and least of all 
for controversy. Moreover, clear ideas about such sub- 
jects are now seldom required for church membership. 
Men are beginning to realize that, as a violet may grow 
and absorb colors from the light without understanding its 
chemistry, so a spirit may grow in likeness to God without 
comprehending his nature. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, then, is relatively out of 
sight, for two reasons: First, the progress of science has 
forced an entirely different class of subjects into promi- 
nence ; and, second, Christian men appreciate that, however 
profound and practical the subject may be for meditation, 
it can never, without irreverence, be made a subject of 
debate. The clouds of the old battle have blown away, 
and now it is seen that the combatants were fighting to the 
death for what in the nature of things could never be 
settled. Each contended for a half-truth. The Unitarians 
were strenuous for the unity of God, and the Trinitarians 
for his trinity. Each side was true in what it affirmed, and 
largely in error in what it denied. 

Laying aside further reference to the past, let us examine 
the doctrine of the Trinity from a Biblical and experi- 
mental standpoint. I have no interest in the subject 
as a mere speculation. As a theological conundrum it is 
entitled to no more consideration than a child’s riddle. If 
it has no mission in the world except to be written in 
creeds for the purpose of keeping Unitarians out of so-called 
“ Orthodox” churches, the quicker it disappears the better 
for spiritual religion. Precisely because this doctrine as 
taught by our Lord seems to me a condensation of the 
Gospel, and an answer to the intuitions of the reason and 
moral sense, I venture to speak to you about it to-day. 

Is the doctrine of the Trinity in the Bible? The first 
feeling on turning to the Bible for the purpose of finding 
this doctrine is one of amazement. It is nowhere directly 
stated. Let no one be surprised, for the Scriptures do 
not teach the existence of God. They declare, “ The fool 
hath said, There is no God,” but they do not teach his 
existence ; they presume it from beginning to end, and . 
without it would be meaningless. In the same way they 
presume the Trinity, and without it would be meaningless. 
Our Lord, when his work on the earth was finished, when 
he must have been overwhelmed with the consciousness 
that he would speak in the flesh no more, when he knew 
that his words would have the authority of a final utterance, 
when he was giving his last directions concerning the 
advancement of his kingdom, made the most exact and 
emphatic statement of the doctrine that it has ever had. 
His disciples were soon to start with their message around 


1 This sermon is here somewhat condensed. It will soon be published in full, 
in a little volume, with several other discourses on fundamental! questions, 
entitled “ Old Wine: 


New Bottles.” 
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the world, and he was about to leave them forever, when 
he said : “ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” Now, whether any human expression 
of that doctrine is true or not, evidently by his use of 
these names our Lord understood them in some real sense 
to refer to the One God. 

Exactly analogous is the benediction in 2 Cor. xili., 14: 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you all.” 
Here St. Paul associates the three names in the same 
formula, and apparently teaches that what is back of one 
name is as real, as distinct, as enduring, and as much to be 
reverenced, as what is symbolized by either of the others. 

Some imagine that they detect a hint of this truth, 
although only a hint, in the fact that in the Old Testament 
one name of the Deity is a plural form: “ And God 
[Elohim] said, Let ws make man in our image.” But this 
is a fanciful interpretation. What was formerly con- 
sidered conclusive evidence concerning this subject was 
1 John v.,7: “ There are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost : and these three 
are one.” But that is spurious. It was probably inter- 
polated into the sacred text by some scribe more anxious 
to support a theory than to transmit truth. The words are 
omitted in the Revised New Testament. 

As these three names are joined in the final commission 
of Christ to his disciples, so all through the New Testa- 
ment with each name is associated the same powers and 
attributes. In the first chapter of John’s Gospel we read: 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” ‘The “ Logos, the Word 
—an expression used by the Greek philosophers to repre- 
sent the utterance or manifestation of the Divine Reason— 
is used by the Apostle John to represent God as mani- 
fested in a distinct personality, intelligible to man.” The 
Word of God in John’s Gospel means the Son of God. 
God is thus said to have created the world by the Son. 
The Son is declared to reveal the Father. The Son him- 
self said, “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
The judgment is to be in the Son’s hands. In the same 
way, the same epithets and attributes are ascribed to the 
Holy Spirit. The most superficial reader of the New 
Testament must have noticed that at times Christ is 
spoken of as if he had the power and authority of God ; 
and that similar language is applied to the Holy Spirit. 
Sometimes the three names are used interchangeably. 
These names are associated in the most sacred relations. 
In the last utterance of our Lord, already given, they are 
classed together in such a way as implies equality: “Go 
preach and baptize in the threefold name.” The prob- 
lem, then, is simply this: Are these three names for One 
Being, or do they denote three distinct persons ? 

These names in the New Testament are all applied to 
God ; therefore they either represent three distinct beings, 
or they are three distinct names for one Being. But 
names of inferior beings would not be applied to the 
Supreme ; the presumption is, therefore, that the names 
are different appellations for one Deity. Jesus himself, 
quoting “the great and first commandment,” declared, 
“ The Lord our God is one.” 

Having thus before us in outline the Scripture teaching 
on this subject, observe a few fundamental facts as applli- 
cable to it. 

There is only one God. The Trinitarian believes in 


_ one God, and only one, as truly as the Unitarian. It is 


not a question between one and three; but between one 
who is a simple person and one who is more complex, as a 
man is more complex than a plant. The Unitarian says, 
God is a person like ourselves, only infinite, of course ; the 
Trinitarian says, He is one as we are, only not a simple, 
but a complex, personality. Life ever moves toward com- 
plexity, and the highest is most complex. Keep this clear: 
Unitarian and Trinitarian a/ike and egua//y believe in one 
God, and on/y one. 

The chief difficulty on this subject has arisen from the 
unfortunate phrase, which is not Biblical, “ Three persons 
in one God.” But the word “ person” is an expedient of 
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philosophy. Philosophy tried to explain the inexplicable, 
and took that word “person” for a crutch, and then 
limped all the way through its explanation. This word is 
misleading, whether used by a Unitarian or a Trinitarian. 
My studies in theology were under the most eminent the- 
ologian who has ever lived in America, and he was always 
careful to say that by “ person” we really mean distinc- 
tion—three distinctions in one person, rather than three 
persons in one person. Professor Park’s words are: 
“There is a threefold distinction in the Godhead, ... 
and these three are one God.” Again, he says: “ The 
word ‘person,’ when applied to the distinctions of the 
Trinity, has always been understood as used in a peculiar 
sense.” These distinctions are not merely official, but 
eternal. 

Moreover, the word “ person” as used by the Unitarian 
in regard to God involves as great a mystery and as great 
contradiction as the word “Trinity” when used by our- 
selves. All say that God is a person; yet God can be 
only figuratively said to be a person. 


Literally, God is not a person, for the very word is finite in 
all its measures and implications, because it is derived from our- 
selves. Figuratively, he is a person, and beyond this nothing 
can be said which is more definite, save that he is, in some sense 
unconceived, a real agent who holds himself related personally 
to us, meeting us on terms of mutuality, such that we can have 
the sense of society with him, and the confidence of his society 
with us, as zf he were in truth a literal person like ourselves.' 


It is said, ‘“‘ I believe in God, who is simply one person ;”’ 
but that statement means, “I believe in God, who is infi- 
nite and finite at the same time, who is so great that he 
cannot be known, and yet who is intimately known ;” and 
that is a contradiction as hard to get over as to say, “I 
believe in God, who is one and yet three.” Our Unitarian 
friends are in the same predicament as ourselves. The 
difficulty for both of us comes from trying to make simple 
that which in the nature of things is complex and inex- 
plicable. 

Certain doctrines are indefinite as to details, while as 
facts they gain emphasis from their indefiniteness. They 
are too great for expression. Finite words cannot utter 
infinite realities. In the Scriptures God is not defined ; 
the doctrine of the Atonement is not laid out as a town- 
ship on a map; the doctrine of Retribution is left in a 
cloud, but a cloud full of thunderings and lightnings and 
warnings; and the doctrine of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost is never carefully defined, and yet it is clothed with 
an impressiveness and majesty that exact definition never 
possesses. 

Having thus stated the Biblical foundation for what men 
have called the Doctrine of the Trinity, and having shown 
that it does not mean three distinct persons, but three dis- 
tinctions in one person ; that the idea of personality when 
applied to Deity involves as great difficulties as the idea 
of trinity ; and that any revelation of what is infinite must, 
because of poverty of language, be cloudy and indefinite, 
we now turn to the testimony to this doctrine from reason 
and experience. Some subjects are understood, if at all, 
only by experience. I have learned by my own experience 
what neither the Bible, other books, nor any theological 
teacher ever taught me: that in order to belief in the 
unity of God the doctrine of the Trinity as stated by our 
Lord is essential. The process by which I have reached 
this conclusion is as follows : 

Man is surrounded by Nature, with her seas and storms, 
her firmament thick-set with stars, her earthquakes and 
eclipses ; day is followed by night, and darkness is ever 
the hiding-place of power. Man is a cause; he can 
exert energy ; and when he sees storms careering through 
the heavens and lashing the oceans into mountains, he 
believes the hidden energy to be in the hands of an unseen 
Person. That Person man will strive to know and to 
propitiate. As the field of his observation widens, there 
will be larger and more awful conception of the majesty 
of the unseen Being. Science whispers her secrets—says 
that the stars are worlds, and that there are galaxies 


1 Bushnell, “ Building Eras,” p. 114-115. 
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of systems sailing in space; shows that light traverses 
distances impossible of measurement; hints at the forces 
which bind the worlds together—and thus this thought 
of the unseen Person grows until it overwhelms and 
prostrates. With each year of progress the difficulty 
increases. Science is exploring the universe. The tel- 
escope opens vistas of distance before which we are 
breathless ; apparently dead metals are made to palpitate 
with music; the spectroscope has analyzed the light of 
stars, and told what substances are burning in their far- 
away fires; it even is said that there are stars so remote 
that their light, traveling since the creation, has not reached 
here yet, and will not arrive until we have joined the 
countless dead. God, the Creator, the King, the Father, 
he who holds all things in his hands—who by searching 
can find him out? Can you imagine a Being who never 
began, and who will never cease to be? What do you 
mean by infinity? “Infinity” and “eternity” are words 
used to veil ignorance. No man ever fully comprehended 
them. 1 speak the word “God.” That represents to me 
the First Cause of the universe; but I do not even know 
what a “cause ” is, and I do not know what the “ universe” 
is. We cannot wonder that angels veil their faces, crying 
before him, “Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God Almighty.” 
The awful, unknown, and illimitable must always be the 
Jirst idea of God. Thus far there is no difference of opin- 
ion. Infinite power, infinite wisdom, infinite holiness— 
that is God; and now, having reached this conclusion, do 
we know any more about him than before? Thus far 
our Unitarian friends go with us; and here we part 
company. 

But if we have only this knowledge, we might as well 
know nothing of God. He is beyond us, Prayer is 
impossible, and religion a dream. We need to know, not 
only that God is, but that he can be approached. If that 
knowledge is ever possessed, it will be by his adapting 
himself to us. The search for God is as old as human 
thought. Much of what is'miscalled “ infidelity” is only 
an eager cry for surer knowledge. What is God like? 
Has he any thought or care for men? Sorrow crushes; 
no man can help; slowly and remorselessly fate closes 
around us, and the end is not far off: are we only grist in 
an infinite mill whose stones grind on forever? Some- 
thing within tells us that the Power outside cares for us, 
and that we can cry to him and he will hear us—that is, we 
personify that Power. ‘This is not my experience alone; it 
has been universal in all ages. Men have not only believed 
in God, but they have believed in a God who has revealed 
himself. Something of this idea is in almost all religions 
—indeed, must be, for if we have simply an unrevealed 
and infinite God, religion is impossible; there may be 
prostration, but there can be no communion, I believe in 
God; but if 1 must stop there, then I might as well believe in 
nothing ; it were better to be blind than to see only a force 
and no love. Hearts cry not only for God, but for One 
who adapts himself to human weakness. If God speaks 
to a man, it must be in language which he can understand ; 
if he shows himself, it must be in a form to be recognized ; 
if he speaks to me, it must be in the English language. 
There is in all men a demand which can be satisfied only 
by a God revealed. 

What is the doctrine of the New Testament on this 
point? God answers this longing of the soul of man in the 
only way it can be answered, by revelation in humanity. 
The Logos-doctrine is that it is eternally the nature of God 
to manifest himself. Whenever in the New Testament 
there is a reference to the infinite God, the usual name 
is Father. Whenever that Father is represented as com- 
ing into relations with men, the name is Son, or Logos 
(Word); that is, the Father communicating or revealing 
himself—as the uttered word reveals the thought. And so 
we believe that there is forever in God that which is mani- 
fest in what Jesus Christ was and did. I want to know 
about God: his power! see in nature; his feelings toward 
men, in Jesus Christ. Does God care for the poor? 
Nature seems sometimes to say, “ Only to crush them ;” 
Jesus preached the glad tidings to them, and fed them. 
Does God care for the sick? Jesus went about healing 
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diseases. Does God have sympathy for those who have 
broken his laws? Jesus prayed for those who crucified 
him. Does God care for the sorrowful? At the grave of 
Lazarus Jesus wept. Does God regard the masses who 
struggle in sorrow and pain? Jesus said, “ Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Does God really love men? The life of Christ, 
the teachings of Christ, the death of Christ, all answer: 
“ He seeks to save that which was lost.” Take this one 
phrase, ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh,” and you have the 
clearest teaching concerning the earthly life of our 
Master. 

But that revelation was necessarily limited, limited to a 
human form, by human language, to a short period of time. 
What relation to God had the millions who lived before 
Jesus Christ? What relation have wetohim? These are 
questions of fundamental importance. What says Christ ? 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” The 
Father does not change: God is, always has been, always 
will be, in all his relations to men, just what Christ was, 
who died to save men; and so the cross declares that it 
has always been God’s nature to seek and save the lost, 
and that it always will be. 

There is yet one more question. We need to know, not 
only that God is, and that it is his eternal nature to reveal 
himself, but whether there is, in this nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, any possibility of getting near to him; 
in other words, has he anything to do with us ow, or, 
when Christ died and the Bible was written, did God retire 
into infinite and thenceforward unbroken solitude? It is 
well to know that Christ died eighteen hundred years ago 
to save sinners, but men need a Saviour now as much as 
they needed him then. It is well to point to the Bible as 
an infallible guide, but new questions are arising each day 
which every child knows the New Testament does not 
pretend to answer. The Bible says, “ Love thy neighbor,” 
but does not tell what love will lead a man to do. We 
need not only to know that God exists, and that he revealed 
himself eighteen hundred years ago, but whether he cares 
for us now, and whether there is any new light to break on 
the darkness of earth, A German theologian has said: 
‘* All men have desired a human God—that is, a manifest 
God ;” and I add, All men desire a present God. 

What says the Bible to this? “In the beginning the 
spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters ;” that is, 
when chaos reigned, and man was not, God was then mov- 
ing on nature. “And the Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come ;” that is, when the New Jerusalem shall descend 
out of heaven from God, the last sound that will echo 
over the old creation will be God crying to men, “Come.” 
God, a Spirit, in personal contact and communication with 
human spirits, interpreting old truth, revealing new truth, 
in the intimate daily leadership of spirits—that is the 
teaching of the Bible; for that, weary, struggling, defeated, 
but never entirely cast down, all men continually do cry. 
And so we have the doctrine of the Spirit—God always in 
vital touch with the spirit of man, convicting of sin, inspir- 
ing aspiration, revealing new truth. 

God pervading the universe, and so transcending thought ; 


- God near to each one of us, even in our hearts, and so 


immanent in every man; God not forever unknowable, but 
in all things which concern men just what Jesus Christ 
was. The threefold name corresponds to a threefold 
demand in the human nature. We have thus before us 
the doctrine as taught by our Lord : 

(1) The great abysmal, Infinite One—whom he named 
Father. 

(2) The same One in self-revelation, from eternity to 
eternity the same, manifested through a distinct human per- 
sonality—called the Son. 

(3) The same One always moving on human spirits and 
drawing them toward himself—called the Spirit. 


Now I am ready to tell why I believe in the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; why I can say, with Kingsley, the poet-preacher 
of England, “ If it is not in the Bible, it ought to be.” It 
is because the universe is to me without any meaning if 
this doctrine be not true. I believe in that doctrine 
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because the Bible teaches it, and because the human soul 
demands it. 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty. | 

I believe that it is an eternal distinction of the nature of 
God to manifest himself, and that in Jesus the Christ he 
has so manifested himself to man. 

I believe that God did not wait to have intercourse with 
men until Christ came, but that he had been moving on 
human hearts in all ages and lands, in China and India 
and on the Islands, as well as in Judza, and that since 
Christ has gone he has been continuing and will continue 
forever this work of salvation. 

Thus the world’s longing for God, for a human God, for 
a present and never-leaving God, is met and answered in 
the threefold name. Is this simply a confusion of words? 
Is this simply a theological conundrum? None who have 
seriously considered the problems of human thought and 
life can think that it is. This doctrine of God is the only 
answer that I know to our profound and otherwise unsatis- 
fied longings. I am afraid that many wander in darkness 
because, while they vaguely believe in God, they have not 
yet seen him revealed, and as ever present. To me, as 
our Lord uttered it, not as men have philosophized about 
it when trying to stretch it on the iron frame of their 
theological systems, the doctrine condenses the whole 
Gospel ; it is the door through which the new day streams 
upon the darkness of humanity; it is the truth to live 
by, the truth to die by, the truth that makes immortality 


a necessity. 
Why Go to Church?’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


For what reason do we go to church? 

Some go because it is a duty. They even pride them- 
selves on taking up their cross when they go. Church- 
going is the price they pay for salvation ; a weekly penance, 
endured for the sake of absolution ; or, more intelligently, 
they regard the church as a valuable institution, and they 
go to sustain it. They are sorry when the service hour 
comes ; they are glad when it is over. They resemble the 
elders who were connected with the ancient Jewish syna- 
gogue, and whose official duty it was to attend the syna- 
gogue service. 

Some go for esthetic or social enjoyment. The church 
is beautiful ; the pews comfortabie ; the dim religious light 
a relief to eyes dazzled with the glare outside ; the quiet a 
relief to the head aching with the world’s clamor; the 
music soothing; the society congenial. There is a pleas- 
ant interchange with friends before or after service. 
I remember how, in my boyhood, the farmers used to 
gather at the church door after the benediction to discuss 
the crops or the town politics, and the women to inter- 
change gossip or domestic experience. The “ Sunday 
nooning ” was the social interchange of the week. I fancy 
to many of the elders, as well as to us boys, it was the 
chief attraction of the Sunday service. 


Some go for intellectual enjoyment. They go to hear 
the preacher. The church bears his name; it is Talmage’s 
church, or Spurgeon’s church, or Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church. The service of prayer and praise is only a “ pre- 
liminary exercise ;” the sooner it is over the better are 
these church-goers satisfied. If the church is not too 
crowded, they are always late; indeed, they do not think 
themselves late if they are in time for the sermon. From 
this class of church-goers the “rounders” are recruited. 
They go from church to church; and are always to be 
found waiting their chance at the door of the meeting- 
house where the latest preacher is to be found. They are 
very much in favor of a free pew system—because they 
want some one else to pay the bills. They are the ones 
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who send grumbling letters to the newspapers because they 
are not seated before the pew-holders. 


To duty-goers, club-goers, lecture-goers, the Eighty- 
fourth Psalm is meaningless. 

The author of this Psalm went to church for a very 
different reason. “Dear to my heart,” he cries, “are 
thy tabernacles. My heart longeth, yea! even fainteth, 
for the courts of the Lord.” The church is to him the 
place where he finds God: the God of hope when he is 
discouraged ; the God of all comfort when he is in sor- 
row ; a forgiving God when he has sinned ; the God whose 
benediction gives peace when he comes out of life’s 
storm with a tumultuous heart. When he is kept from 
church he misses it. When he comes to church he delights 
in it. The church may not be elegant—no matter, if it be 
the house of God ; the music may not be artistic—no mat- 
ter, if it be praise to God—even the twittering of the 
sparrow among the rafters is music there; the minister 
may not be eloquent—no matter, if a devout soul, in com- 
munion with God, speaks through his words. 


Is not God everywhere? Is notall ground holy ground? 
Yes! But association counts for something. No other 
home is to me what my home is. No other water tastes 
so sweet as the water out of the spring where I drank in 
my youth. One house will shelter me as well as another ; 
but no other house has the sacred associations of that in 
which the husband has spent a quarter of a century with 
wife and children, and where he has known love’s most 
sacred joys and most sacred sorrows. The man who has 
no home, who is an itinerant, living in hotels and boarding- 
houses, and moving every six months, cuts himself off 
from one of the most sacred sources of life. So does the 
ecclesiastical rounder, who has no church, but goes to 
“churches.” To sacrifice sacred association for novelty is 
to sacrifice love to curiosity. That is always a bad exchange. 

But even more than association is sympathy. The 
church is made sacred by the men and women who wor- 
ship in it. Their prayers consecrate it. Out of the 
“Valley of Weeping” have they come into the church ; 
God has wiped away the tears from their eyes, and they 
have gone out of the church into the sunshine. In the 
church they have seen the ladder, and the angels descend- 
ing; and this is sacred ground to them. Thus the church 
becomes a reservoir of spiritual life. The congregation 
becomes to the sympathetic and impressible soul more 
eloquent than the preacher. Fellowship, far more than 
association, makes the church a sacred place to me, It 
may be a Roman Catholic cathedral, with High Mass; it - 
may be an Episcopal church, with cathedral service ; it 
may be a Friends’ meeting-house, with only a solemn 
silence ; it may be a Salvation Army hall, with drum, fife, 
and Moody and Sankey music:—if these hundreds are 
really worshipers; if, by whatever method, they are 
drawing near to God, and taking from him a new and 
divine life, and going out comforted, strengthened, inspired 
—I draw near with them, swept along by the current of 
their life, and receiving through them what they receive, 
though by symbols which to me would be meaningless. 
Any church is sacred where are true reverence and love ; 
any church is profane where they are not. 


He who thus finds in church—whether through per- 
sonal association or human sympathy, or both—the con- 
scious presence of God, will never need to be driven to 
church by duty, or attracted by congenial society, beauty 
of architecture and music, or eloquence of preacher. He 
who finds God in the church will forget all else. 


% 


Che healthy bodn is good, but the soul in right health 
—it is the thing benond all others to be praned for; the 
blessedest thing this earth receives of heaven. 
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Religious News 


The near approach of the General Conference 


Methodist 
Quadrennial of the Methodist Episcopal Church quickens 
Conference again the deep interest all Christians feel in 


the affairs of that great denomination. This 
quadrennial gathering of the representatives of the Church will 
be held this year in Omaha, and that city, with generous ambi- 
tion, seems determined to bring no discredit to the recognized 
hospitality of the great West in making provision for the five 
hundred delegates to the Conference and the large contingent 
of visitors sure to be present. The elections throughout the 
Annual Conferences have been attended with unusual interest, 
since into them have entered, more than is often the case, con- 
siderations of general policy, and it would appear that at times the 
lines have been quite closely drawn where convictions upon con- 
troverted questions have been deep. It is quite significant that 
more loudly than ever the assertion and disclaimer have been 
made that unworthy motives and methods jar the smooth run- 
ning of the electoral machinery. The discussions in at least 
three of the Eastern Conferences have indicated that such perils 
as assail all great organizations are within sight, if not just at 
hand, for this Church, with its strange association of the demo- 
cratic and the absolute principles in government. Yet the 
quadrennial agitation brings into prominence another fact, 
namely, that the great body of ministers and laity are stanch 
and true to the best ideals and the ways of righteousness. 


Subjects It is easy to indicate some of the questions 
to be which will come to the front at the General 
Discussed Conference. There will be an effort to add 


to the number of bishops; but as the present 
number is unimpaired in efficiency and strength, it is believed 
wiser counsels will prevail. Constitutional questions will receive 
large attention. The adverse action by the Conferences upon 
the proposition to admit women to the highest legislative body 
will not be accepted as conclusive. Yet in what meld any 
new measures may be cast is not at all clear. The Constitution 
of the General Conference itself will be under discussion. A 
commission appointed four years ago has concluded its labors, 
and its recommendations are not yet divulged. It is safe to say 
they will be warmly treated, whatever they may be. Undques- 
tionably the extension or suspension of the pastoral time-limit 
must be again considered. The growing sentiment that easier 
adjustments must be made for special work—particularly in our 
great cities—will demand definite recognition. The problems of 
administration, the consolidation of benevolent societies, the dis- 
tricting of episcopal authority, the relative functions of the 
bishops and the General Conference, the larger representation 
of the laity in both the general and the annual conferences, the 
promotion and superintendence of city evangelization, the Con- 
stitution of the Epworth League, must all be met. It will seem 
to the outsider that the entire fabric of Methodism is to be over- 
hauled, but at the end of the month of May it will be found that 
the alterations are very few, and none will affect the strong foun- 
dations upon which the structure rests. It is our own expecta- 
tion that the strong presentation of the relations of the Church to 
Socialism adopted by the most intelligent and influential Con- 
ference in the connection—the New York East—at its late ses- 
sion will elicit some statement from the great body at Omaha 
which shall startle the whole Church into new sympathy and 
action in the direction of social reform. And the events, utter- 
ances, and spirit of the Ecumenical Conference recently held in 
Washington are certain to influence this Conference to a broader 
treatment of all questions than in the past. 


The death of Mr. Spurgeon has been fol- 
lowed by a flood of anecdotes, many of them 
old, many of them obviously apocryphal, and 
some of that kind which seem to be brought out for an airing 
on the death of every great preacher. But here are a few taken 


Spurgeon 
Reminiscences 


from Newman Hall’s note-book which seem’to us both new and 
true: In reply to a question if he had ever been at a loss in 
preaching, Mr. Spurgeon said: “ Once 1 was in a fix. I in- 
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tended to preach on a certain text, but during the hymn felt } 


must take another. So I began, not seeing how to go beyond 
my first topic, hoping ‘ secondly’ would come when called for. 
Just when I got into difficulty the lights went out and I had 
to stop. When the place was relighted I said I would take 
another text, relating to light after darkness.” To a young man 
who boasted of his “liberal” views and avowed himself an 
“ agnostic,” Spurgeon said: “I know something of Greek, but 
more of Latin; and the Latin word is /gnoramus.” His own 
refutation of a silly and senseless story is thus given: “ They 
said I illustrated backsliding by slipping down the pulpit banis- 
ters at Park Street. But the pulpit had no stairs or banisters, 
being entered from the vestry.” On another occasion he said 
to Dr. Hall: “ Going on a day of the general election to preach 
in the West End, I was a few minutes late by stopping to vote. 
The pastor reproved me for this political act, saying, ‘ We ought 
to mortify the old man.’ I replied that my old man was a 
Tory, so I mortified him by voting for a Liberal.” “When ona 
visit to Mr. Spurgeon at his beautiful country home,” says Dr. 
Hall, “ I saw a cart with his name painted on it— Charles Had- 
don Spurgeon, cow-keeper.’ He told me that he sold the best 
milk to his neighbors at a fair and good price, devoting the 
profits to the support of two elderly ladies who had no idea 
whence. the monthly check came. He quite chuckled at the 
thought of their ignorance of the method in which Providence 
supplied their wants.” 


A movement which has extended very widely 


A Pleasant 
Sunday in Great Britain and her colonies, but is 
little known here, doubtless owes much to its 


Afternoon 
é, name. It is called the Pleasant Sunday 


Afternoon, and its founders aimed to show that Bible study and 
Gospel services for young men could be made attractive and 
agreeable. In a way it was an outcome of Mr. Moody’s visit to 
England in 1875. His methods impressed it on Mr. John 
Blackham that Bible-class instruction was too formal, stiff, and 
unsympathetic, and that the workers in that line were losing 
their pupils just as they emerged from boyhood into manhood. 
He therefore devised a “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon ” plan, which 
included “ brief, bright, brotherly addresses,” hearty singing, 
prizes for attendance and scholarship, a weekly subscription of 
the members for attendance, and many special features contrived 
to interest young men of the working classes. Others took up 
the idea, classes were started in large towns, and at Nottingham 
a railway employee started a branch which in less than a year 
numbered 1,041 members. Mr. Blackham now gives his time 
and energy to starting new branches. These are independent, 
not united into a general body, and as time has gone on the 
idea of one great united undenominational class in each town 
(advocated in Mr. Blackham’s book “A Bible Class of a Thou- 
sand and One: How to Get and How to Keep It”) has given 
way to the plan of smaller classes connected with the several 
churches. In the city of Hanley alone, 1,455 book prizes, of the 
value of about $1,000, have been distributed. The subscription 
of the members makes the movement self-sustaining, and it 
seems to incite voluntary action and do away with cut-and-dried 
methods and lifeless formality much as the Christian Endeavor 
movement does here. 


A New System of Sunday-School Lessons 


A Conference of some of the members of the Bible Study 
Union was held at the United States Hotel, Boston, on Wed- 
nesday, April 20, for the purpose of considering the practicabil- 
ity of organizing a system of Sunday-school Lessons framed for 
a systematic and scientific study of the Scriptures. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were present, though some of them did not 
remain through the Conference, which occupied both the after- 
noon and evening: The Right Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., of 
Boston; Professor W. J. Tucker, D.D., of the Andover Semi- 
nary; Professor E. D. Burton, of the Newton Seminary ; Profes- 
sor A. P. Somes, Principal of the Killingly High School, Daniel- 
sonville, Conn.; the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; the Rev Newman Smyth, D.D., of New Haven, Conn. ; 
the Rev. J. E. Twichell, D.D., of New Haven, Conn.; the Rev. 
Edward Anderson, of Danielsonville, Conn.; the Rev. P. A. Nor- 
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dell, D.D., of New London, Conn.; the Rev. E. A. Wasson, of 
Staten Island, N. Y.; the Rev. Addison P. Foster, D.D., of 
Roxbury, Mass.; the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, Secretary of 
the New Jersey State Sunday-School Association; Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, Chauncy Hall School, Boston; Mr. Edwin A. 
Waldo, of the Andover Seminary ; the Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, 
of Spencer, Mass.; and Mr. Edward H. Chandler, of Boston. 

Letters expressing interest in the movement and regret at 
inability to attend were also received from the following per- 
sons: The Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn; the Rev. J. W. 
Cooper, New Britain, Conn.; the Rev. W. Dewees Roberts, 
Assistant, Trinity Church, Boston; Professor M. D. Buell, of 
Boston; the Rev. Philip S. Moxom, of Boston; the Rev. 
W. V. W. Davis, of Worcester; and President E. B. Andrews, 
of Brown University. 

The subject-matter of the Conference was fully discussed, and 
there was entire unanimity of opinion that the time was fully 
ripe for the organization of a system of Sunday-school lessons 
on a basis different from that of the International course, 
adapted for a more thorough and comprehensive study of the 
Bible as history and literature, and so adjusted as to secure as 
far as possible the advantages of graded lessons. The result of 
the Conference was expressed in the following minute, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

“ Gratefully recognizing the service rendered in Bible study by 
the International course of Sunday-school lessons, we think that 
there is abundant evidence that the time has fully come for the 
organization of a course of lessons so framed as to promote a 
systematic study of the Bible on some graded system, with the 
aim of securing comprehensive instruction in the facts and 
teachings of the Bible, with constant reference to the develop- 
ment of Christian character. 

“Such a system must recognize at least three departments in 
the Sunday-school : a primary department, including pupils up to 
eight or ten years of age; an intermediate department, includ- 
ing pupils from eight or ten to eighteen or twenty; and adult 
classes, including pupils from eighteen or twenty upwards; and 
separate Scripture courses should be selected for each of these 
three departments; these departments to be further graded as 
experience may indicate. : 

“Such a system may properly recognize the church year by an 
alternative lesson adapted to each of the more important seasons 
of that year, and by a liturgical or other service or services, 
with responsive readings for the use of such schools as may wish 
to adopt them. 

‘‘We approve the general principles embodied in what are 
known as the “ Outline Inductive Bible Studies,” prej.ared by 
the Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, and published by the Bible Study 
Publishing Company.” 

In addition a committee was appointed to secure by confer- 
ence and correspondence an Advisory Committee to co-operate 
with Mr. Blakeslee in organizing and preparing the future 
courses of lessons, in accordance with the spirit of the above 


minute. 


The Congregational Association of New Jersey 
By the Rev. John L. Scudder 


The sky smiled propitiously upon the saintly delegations that 
wended their way to the old Jersey City Tabernacle last Wednes- 
day morning, not only from all parts of New Jersey, but from the 
sister States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. 

This was their twenty-fourth annual gathering, and the pro- 
gramme, which covered two days, was one of unusual interest. 
With the Rev. S. L. Loomis, of Newark, as Chairman, and the Revs. 
C. H. Patton and D. R. Hatch as Secretaries—all young men— 
the Convention immediately assumed a lively gait, and kept it 
up to the finish. The annual report of the Secretary was a rare 
combination of statistics and wit, provoking laughter at frequent 
intervals, and putting the Association in good spirits. That 
report was a tonic. It showed a net gain in membership of 702, 
and an increase of $10;355 in benevolence. Several new churches 
were added during the year, in Washington, Germantown, and 
Baltimore. After the regular business meeting and reports from 
the churches, dinner was announced, but the ministers and 
deacons seemed more anxious to play tenpins and billiards than 
to eat. There was a stampede towards the amusement hall of 
the People’s Palace, where many of the faithful remained long 
after the dinner hour. : 

During the post-prandial session, a paper of exceptional value 
was read by the Rev. F. W. Baldwin, of East Orange, upon 
“Reform in Sunday-School Methods.” It was packed Chris- 
tian common sense. After showing up the weaknesses of the 


International Series of Lessons, its disconnectedness, waste of 
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material, excessive use of “helps,” and general unscientific 
method of teaching the Bible, Mr. Baldwin advocated the Induc- 
tive Bible Studies, now becoming so popular throughout the 
land, and developing a new love for the Word wherever they 
are employed. He advocated a systematic study of the Bible as 
a whole, with due regard to its progressive character; and, con- 
currently with such a logical study, he pleaded for less desultory 
excursions into the realms of missions, temperance and social 
reform. The paper was a masterpiece, and ought to be printed 
and circulated far and near. As Mr. Baldwin was an educator 
for years before he became a preacher, his utterances were pecu- 
liarly pertinent and forcible. 

From Sunday-school work the Convention was carried by a 
very abrupt transition to the domain of Satan, and the Rev. 
C. H. Everest, D.D., of East Orange, discoursed upon “ Helping 
the Devil.” He was immensely in earnest, and showed how 
Christian people rendered assistance to their great adversary by 
finding fault with their own church, by making gloomy or plati- 
tudinarian remarks in the prayer-meeting, by ventilating their 
doubts, by encouraging sectarian ambitions and the multiplication 
of puny, antagonistic, competing churches, and by going -to 
sleep and letting Satan sow tares during their refreshing, per- 
ennial slumber. 

The benevolent work of the churches was ably set forth by 
the Rev. C. A. Savage, of Orange, and the Rev. E. A. Lawrence, 
of Baltimore, who were followed by Secretaries Cobb and 
Shelton. 

In the evening session, the annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. C. L. Goodrich, of Plainfield, who dwelt glowingly upon 
the magnetism of Christ. The leading feature of the Thursday 
morning session was a paper by the Rev. C. H. Richards, D.D., 
of Philadelphia, entitled “ Representation of the Churches in 
the Government of the American Board, as One Condition of a 
Revival of the Missionary Spirit.” The paper was calm, candid, 
kindly in temper, and yet very positive in advocating a reorgani- 
zation of the American Board on a plan more in accord with 
Congregational principles. It described the origin and manage- 
ment of the Board, and the friction and discontent in the 
churches consequent upon its autocratic methods of procedure. 
The fact that one two-thousandth part of our churches should 
dictate and control the policy of the Board is an anomaly in 
Congregationalism, and should be tolerated no more. We want, 
he said, no self-appointed cabinet of bishops over us, no close 
corporations in our benevolent enterprises. What affects all 
should be run by all. After the similitude of “ You touch the 
button, and we will do the rest,” these our unrepresentatives say, 
“ You give the money, and we will do as we think best.’’ The 
churches increasingly demand a change in administration, and 
such a change isinevitable. In reading this paper, Dr. Richards 
was applauded repeatedly, and amid the terminal applause a 
resolution was adopted to print the paper immediately, owing to 
the scarcity of literature on this subject, and it was moved that 
both the National Council and the American Board be formally 
requested to advocate and enforce the principles therein con- 
tained. 

After numerous secretaries presented their respective causes, 
and the Rev. G. W. Moore, of Washington, gave a graphic 
description of regenerating “ Hell’s Bottom ”—a vicious, rum- 
soaked district in the capital city—the Convention took a recess 
for an hour and a half, and amused itself again with eating and 
drinking and playing tenpins. A match game was played 
between clergymen and laymen, and witnessed by numerous 
spectators. Some divines handled their billiard-cues so skill- 
fully as to lead one to the conclusion that they had more experi- 
ence in these matters than is generally accredited them. Thurs- 
day afternoon was largely given up to the women, and they gave 
us a feast of fat things. Miss Millie A. Hand described her 
work in Utah in her usual magnetic manner. Brief reports were 
made by Mrs. J. R. D. Noyes, Mrs. W. O. Weeden, Mrs. J. H. 
Denison; and Mrs. H. S. Caswell told how, in this age, women 
had come to the front; how Ruth no longer gleaned, but sat 
on the threshing-machine while Boaz sat upon the fence. Mrs. 
J. L. Scudder read a paper on “ Woman’s Work for the Poor in 
Jersey City,” which emphasized the importance of ministering to 
boys and girls on practical lines, and rescuing them from their 
perilous surroundings. Miss Kate L. Hamilton delivered an 
impressive address upon “ Christian Endeavor as a Missionary 
Force;” Mrs. A. H. Bradford enlarged upon the “ Benefit of 
Women’s Auxiliaries to the Local Churches,” and President 
Susan H. Ward dwelt eloquently upon the “Helps and Hin- 
drances in Missionary Work.” 

The most salient feature of this convention was a discussion 
of the Institutional Church, such as the Jersey City Tabernacle 
is rapidly becoming. The Rev. Graham Taylor, D.D., of 
Hartford, spoke upon its “ Evangelistic Work,” laying especial 
Stress upon the social gospel and the need of evangelizing 
a man’s surroundings. The Rev. C. A. Dickinson, D.D., of 
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Berkeley Temple, Boston, described its ‘‘Educational Fea- 
tures,” and gave the fundamental principles of his peculiar 
work, which are open doors every day in the week, free pews, 
diversion as an aid to conversion, and the Church a center 
of philanthropic ministrations. The Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
D.D., of Montclair, spoke upon the “ Mode of Its Support,” 
affirming that the “institutional portion” of the down-town 
church must be maintained by surburban churches and individ- 
ual beneficence. The financial burden must not be laid upon 
the shoulders of the people who are doing the work. His speech 
was really a plea for the Jersey City Tabernacle. While this 
church is self-supporting, and constantly increasing in member- 
ship and efficiency, its People’s Palace work is necessarily ex- 
pensive, and until an endowment fund is secured through 
bequests or princely gifts, the Congregational churches of New 
Jersey must consider it ¢he#r work, and carry it on under the 
superintendence of the Tabernacle. He hoped Christian philan- 
thropists would give large amounts to the People’s Palace in Jer- 
sey City, for it was a typical illustration of what the Church can 
do for the ‘masses, and stands as an object lesson to all the 
cities of America. Resolutions recommending the generous sup- 
port of the People’s Palace were introduced by the Rev. Charles 
A. Savage and unanimously carried. In the evening the same 
subject was continued, and the Rev. Howard Duffield, D.D., of 
New York City, delivered an eloquent address upon the “ Amuse- 
mental Features of the Institutional Church,” and showed him- 
self to be a man of broad views and in thorough touch with 
humanity. He believed in all manner of “pious fun,” and 
thought it high time for the Church to assert her ownership of 
the entire man, which includes the play element in his nature. 
All manly sports and games were good bait for the Church. 
Each church must study its immediate surroundings, and adapt 
itself to its particular field. What can be dispensed with on 
“ Piety Hill” is indispensable in “ Factory Place.” All amusements 
should serve as means to one grand end, which is bringing the 
soul into harmony with God. After brief addresses by the Rev. 
Drs. Everest and Taylor, the Moderator, and the pastor of the 
Tabernacle, the Association adjourned. 


Church Gleanings 


—Bishop Williams, of Quebec (Protestant Episcopal), died 
last week, aged sixty-six years. He was for nearly thirty years a 
Bishop. 

—Lewis B. Paton, a recent graduate of Princeton College and 
Seminary, has been called to the chair of Old Testament Lan- 
guages and Literature in the Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
has accepted. He assumes his new duties next autumn. 

—Rev. Francis Marsten, of Columbus, O., prayed in the 
presence of the Ohio Legislature “ for these statesmen gathered 
here in this maelstrom of iniquity, fraud, and corruption,” and 
asked that they might be delivered from “the bribes, bribers, 
and bribe-takers in our midst.” 

—A meeting of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church will 
be called soon, at which a pastor to succeed the late Dr. Howard 
Crosby will be elected. At a meeting held this week, a com- 
mittee recommended the Rev. James McLeod, of Albany. Dr. 
McLeod is a graduate of Princeton. He has held pastorates in 
Buffalo, Indianapolis, and Albany. He is a brother of Dr. 
T. B. McLeod, pastor of the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn. 

—At the spring meeting of the Congregational churches of 
the Hampden Conference, held at West Springfield, Mass., last 
week, resolutions, introduced by the Rev. Mr. Makepeace, were 
unanimously adopted urging, in the interest of Sunday observ- 
ance, that the practice of late trading on Saturday nights be dis- 
couraged, that merchants be influenced to close earlier on that 
night, and that employers be asked to pay wages on some other 
day than Saturday. The belief was expressed that one of the 
causes which specially operates to keep business men and clerks 
from Sunday worship is bodily weariness produced by work 
on Saturday nights. 

—The Cincinnati Presbytery, which met at Avondale, O., last 
week, had brought before it a report against the Rev. Henry P. 
Smith, who occupies the chair of Hebrew in Lane Seminary, 
charging that he accepts the teachings of Dr. Briggs, of Union 
Seminary. Consideration was postponed on account of the 
absence of Professor Smith, whose son was at the point of 
death. The election of Commissioners to the General Assembly 
resulted in a defeat of the anti-Smith faction. The Commis- 
sioners chosen were the Revs. J. M. Anderson, W. H. James, 
and W. H. Carson. The Rev. Dr. Roberts, who was among the 
defeated candidates, refused to serve as an alternate. 

—The Washington annual meeting of the American Tract 
Society was held on April 16 in the Metropolitan Presbyterian 
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Church. Justice William Strong, President ef the Society, pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by Major-General Oliver O. 
Howard, Vice-President of the Society, and by the Secretary, the 
Rev. Dr. William A. Rice, of New York. The Secretary’s 
report called attention especially to the work in the sparsely 
settled regions of this country, in the mission districts of the 
cities, and among the foreign-speaking people. The report says 
the Society prints the truth at home and abroad in 150 
languages. It has issued 12,314 distinct publications, and cir- 
culated, in sixty-seven years, 664,118,039 copies of these. The 
Society has granted over $700,000 for foreign publications, and 
nearly $2,250,000 in home publications. During the last year 
the Society has employed 167 missionary reporters, who have 
visited 117,703 families and circulated 96,196 volumes. 

—Of Dr. Herbert Vaughan, who has lately been appointed 
Archbishop of Westminster (R. C.), to succeed the late Cardinal 
Manning, a well-informed English paper says: “ He is a social 
reformer on lines which, though differing somewhat from 
Manning’s, represent a very vigorous effort to stamp out some 
of the worst evils of poverty in his old diocese. He is an advo- 
cate of municipal pleasure-halls, where concerts, physical exer- 
cises, and dramatic entertainments would be provided, and light 
and harmless drinks sold. Archbishop Vaughan is a man of 
rather advanced views on education, and his only possible points 
of disagreement with his new flock arise from his moderate 
views on the temperance question, as against Cardinal Manning’s 
more extreme position, and the fact that he is a Unionist, while 
it is asserted that the mass of the Irish Catholics in London are 
Home Rulers. He is a man of impressive presence, and the 
manners of a historic school of English Catholic ecclesiastics ; 
in other words, he is of the type of a Wiseman rather than a 
Manning, though he brings to his new work a characteristic 
individuality of his own.” 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 


—F. B. Vrooman, of Elmira, N. Y., has received a call from the Salem Street 
Church, Worcester, Mass. 

—A. J. Dyer, of Upton, Mass., accepts his call from North Brookfield. 

—James Richmond, of Lyman, Me., has resigned. 

—D. L. Holbrook, of Lake Geneva, Wis., withdraws his recent resignation. 

— Daniel Marvin, of Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., has resigned, to take effect 
November 1. 

—M. R. Fishburn, of Roxbury, Conn., accepts a call to become assistant 
pastor of the First Church, Washington, D. C. 

—T. E. Babb, of Chelsea, Mass., has received a call to Holden. 

—T. D. Bacon has become pastor of the church in Essex Junction, Vt. 

—F. D. Chandler, of West Woodstock, Conn., received a call from Charles- 
town, N. H. 

—Arthur Spooner accepts a call to Bloomer, Wis. 

—L. P. Hitchcock, of Hartford Seminary, accepts a call to Ellington, Conn. 

—J. F. Crosby was ordained on March 30, at Barrington, N. H. 

—George Wadsworth was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in 
Lakeland, Minn., on April 5. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—W. H. Robinson, until lately pastor of the First Baptist Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has received a call from the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
Il. 

—Asbury C. Clarke, of Philadelphia, Pa., accepts a call from Grace Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—J. G. Folsom, of the Union Seminary, accepts a call to Pound Ridge, 
N. Y. 

—Abram S. Gardiner died recently at Sag Harbor, N. Y. 

—Alexander King has received a call from the West Fifty-first Street Church 
of Saratoga, N. Y. 

—J. D. Fulton, of Greencastle, Pa., has received a call from the Central 
Church of Norristown, Pa. 

—C. H. Schwazbach was installed as pastor of the Fifth German Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 21. 

—F. B. Dwight, of Sing Sing, N. Y., has received a call from the church at 
Seventh Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Street, New York City. 

—R. M. Hodge, of Milwaukee, Wis., has resigned. 

EPISCOPAL 

—C. E. Smith has become rector of St. Michaeland All Angels’ Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 

—J. P. Faucon, of St. Paul’s Church, East Orange, N. J., has resigned. 

—D. S. Marfield has become rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Dayton, O. 

—J. W. Burras accepts the rectorship of St. James’s Church, Pittston, Pa. 

—Charles O’ Meara, of Martin’s Ferry, O., accepts the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Washington, Pa. : 

—H. N. Tragitt accepts an election from Emmanuel Church, Ansonia, Conn. 

—A. B. Muzzey, who had held pastorates of several important New England 
Unitarian churches, died in Cambridge, Mass., on April 20, at the age of 
eight y-nine. 

—J. M. Williams, who has: been a minister in the Methodist Church for 
twenty-four years, and who has lately been pastor of St. Paul’s Church (M. E.), 
Fall River, Mass., is to enter the Episcopal Church. 

—Joseph Henson, one of the oldest members of the New York East Meth- 
odist Conference, died last week in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—John S. Whedon, pastor of the Methodist church in Ridgefield, Conn., 
died suddenly in Florida, on April 19, at the age of forty-nine. 

—J. T. Bergen was on April 26 installed as pastor of the South Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Books and Authors 


Bishop Wordsworth’s Memoirs’ 


This volume deals with the first half of the career of 
Charles Wordsworth, dating from his boyhood to the end of 
his lifein England. Another volume, giving his career from 
the beginning of his Scottish life until the present time, 
will shortly be published. The two will cover a good part 
of the century, and both volumes will be unique in their 
interests. Charles Wordsworth is the brother of the late 
Christopher Wordsworth, the Bishop of Lincoln, the author 
of the ‘“‘ Memoirs of William Wordsworth,” who was his 
uncle. Christopher became a very earnest High Church- 
man, while Charles, the present Bishop of Aberdeen, is a 
man of the Broad Church school of thought. ‘The present 
volume is less valuable on its ecclesiastical than on its 
literary and academic side. We cannot say that it. is 
specially interesting as an exposition of the career of the 
writer. It is rather on account of the glimpses of his 
associates than for personal reasons that this autobiog- 
raphy is worth reading. Life at the great institutions of 
learning in England is the keynote of this gossipy vol- 
ume. Bishop Wordsworth had the good fortune to be 
educated with Henry Edward Manning, the late Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Westminster. They were school-boys 
together, and were in the same “ Harrow eleven,” which 
was the name of their cricket club. Together they cut 
their names, as Thomas Ken did, in the cloisters of Win- 
chester, on the walls. Together they competed for the 
honors of the school. Of this time Bishop Wordsworth 
writes: ‘As a boy, I was a greater man than I have been 
at any subsequent period of my life.” In school he was 
second in the order of the sixth form, and out of school 
he was the first boy at Harrow, and Manning, who was a 
year behind him at Oxford, filled his place when he 
departed to the University. Recalling his experiences at 
Harrow in 186s, when visiting the place with Lord Rollo, 
he tells how once upon a time he and Richard Trench fell 
out over a game of quoits. “He lost his temper, flew 
into an Irish rage, took up a quoit and threw it at my 
head. Such an outrage called for instant chastisement, 
and I am afraid it must be said that I administered it, as 
boys are wont to do; for the next day he had to go up to 
London to see a dentist in order to have his teeth, which 
had suffered in the fray, put to rights. Who would have 
supposed that such an encounter could ever have taken 
place between the future sedate and amiable Archbishop 
and the future advocate of reconciliation among Chris- 
tians?”’ He also tells the story of an adventure which he 
and Manning had in refreshing themselves at King’s Head 
Inn over a bottle of champagne, which they enjoyed all 
the more because it was a forbidden indulgence. 

Bishop Wordsworth came legitimately by his scholar- 
ship. He was the son of the master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who was the brother of the poet, and the fore- 
most man of that University during the latter part of his 
life. At Oxford he was the tutor of Mr. Gladstone. He 
distinguished himself by his Greek and Latin verses. It 
is a very lively picture which he draws of student life at 
Oxford, where he was a university prize man, and on 
graduation became a college tutor. He took at once a 
high position in “the University eleven,” and was always 
one of the most prominent men in all sorts of athletic 
sports at Oxford. He was the first man at the University 
to introduce skates with the blades rounded off behind, in 
order to facilitate the cutting of figures backward, and 
especially the outside edge. His opinion of Tennyson’s 
prize poem, “ Timbuctoo,” at Cambridge, was not high: 
“If such an exercise had been sent up at Oxford, the 
author would have had a better chance of being rusti- 
cated—with the view of his passing a few months in a 
lunatic asylum—than of obtaining the prize.” Herman 
Merivale once remarked to a friend that Charles Words- 
worth was “the strangest compound of modesty and 
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impudence that he had ever known.” Besides his close 
friendship with Manning and Gladstone, he was intimate 
with James Hope, afterward Hope-Scott, of Abbotsford ; 
Walter K. Hamilton, afterward the Bishop of Salisbury ; 
Francis H. Doyle, afterward Professor of Poetry at Oxford ; 
and the famous Lord Canning. His glimpses of these dis- 
tinguished men are very delightful and entertaining. He 
was also intimate at Oxford with the late Bishop Claugh- 
ton, the present Earl of Selborne, William Palmer, of Mag- 
dalen, the venerable Dean Liddell, Professor Halford 
Vaughan, the late Lord Blatchford, and the late Professor 
Bonamy Price. In giving a list of these men one can 
readily understand what Oxford was in those days. He 
was their companion in literary studies and in discussions 
on church questions; and there are many anecdotes scat- 
tered through the volume in which these men are con- 
cerned. Here is one. When Sir Robert Peel was Prime 
Minister, Wordsworth and Gladstone used to discuss freely 
the fitness of such a man to deal with church questions ; 
and he recalls that Gladstone once said to him, as they 
were walking together, and Wordsworth was complaining 
of recent proceedings in Parliament—and as he said it he 
kicked away a stone lying before him on the road—“ Peel 
knows no more about the Church than that stone.” 

The best part of this volume is that which deals with 
Oxford and with the education carried on there; and 
while there is no attempt to produce a complete picture, 
the candid reader will find a great deal to piece out his 
knowledge of Oxford, as the university existed fifty years 
ago. There is a postscript to this volume on the recent 
work entitled ‘‘The Oxford Movement,” which is full of 
very interesting matter. Bishop Wordsworth was a con- 
temporary of Cardinal Newman, and he has annotated 
Dean Church’s work in such a way as to throw a great 
deal of light upon the Tractarian period and upon the con- 
duct of the men who were engaged init. The most im. 
portant reference to Newman is to a talk which he once 
had at the country house of the brother of Dr. Pusey, in 
Berkshire, in the year 1857. Dr. Pusey was himself one 
of the party, and the question turned on the cutting off 
of Newman’s temporal prospects in the Church of England 
as early as 1839. The incident is best stated in the Bish- 
op’s own words: “I had been deprecating what appeared 
to me an unhappy tendency on the part of Pusey and his 
followers at that time, in conjunction with Gladstone and 
the Peelites, to dally with the question of disestablishment 
—a tendency shown partially in the ‘Guardian,’ but witb- 
out reserve in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ then the prop- 
erty of Mr. Beresford Hope. I said that I could fully 
sympathize with the temptations and inducements which 
his party had to take that line, both in consequence of 
the treatment they had received at the hands of so many 
of the bishops, and on other accounts; that to feel that 
they were placed, as it were, under a ban in regard to any 
prospect of promotion in the Church must be a sore trial, 
very difficult to bear; that I could fancy even Newman 
himself would not have gone over to Rome. if he had 
not despaired of all hope of. preferment, not so much for 
himself as for his followers. These words were scarcely 
out of my mouth when he caught them up, saying, ‘To be 
sure he would not.’ I confess that I was somewhat sur- 
prised at the time by the prompt and frank avowal, but on 
reflection I feel that we must not be too hasty in the inter- 
pretation we are to put upon it. It may have meant that, in 
Pusey’s opinion, Newman was not altogether inaccessible 
to a motive which influences ordinary men. . . . But more 
probably he intended that if Newman could have had the 
assurance that his services would be favorably recognized, 
if not actually rewarded, as he might feel they deserved to 
be, he would have been content to remain where he was ; 
or, again, that he would think of his followers and their 
prospects of promotion rather than of his own.” 

These specimen bricks from this work will sufficiently 
indicate its character. It is not at all an attempt to por- 
tray the life of an ecclesiastic. The writer’s object is to set 
down historically what is true in his own career, and in 
what ways he has had a part in the careers of other men. 
If there is little that is sensational in the volume, there is. 
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a great deal that is entertaining and profitable. Itisa 
volume of “ Memoirs” which will hold a high rank in bio- 
graphical literature. The latter part of Bishop Words- 
worth’s career, which may soon be expected, is likely to be 
more entertaining than the present volume, but it will also 
be more ecclesiastical, and enter more minutely into Church 
questions of the last half-century, in which the Bishop has 
often taken a distinguished part. We have paid no atten- 
tion to his compositions in English and Latin verse, which 
are woven plentifully through these pages. Much as they 
bear witness to his scholarship, they have almost no merits 
which commend them to American readers. 


Historical Essays. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) The fourth series of the late 
Professor Freeman’s “ Historical Essays” abounds in evidence 
of his minute and painstaking historical research and of his 
extraordinary versatility. The first essay, upon Carthage; the 
fifth, upon Augustodunum, and the ninth, entitled A/ter Ordis, 
are good examples of Dr. Freeman’s philosophic method, his 
power of co-ordination, and his application of the lessons of his- 
tory to practical politics. The proposed Dover Tunnel suggested 
to him the most portentous historical possibilities. It is a little 
amusing to find, after reading the articles on Orange, Aix, 
Cahors, Perigueux, and Carthage, that Dr. Freeman considered 
them very light and of a popular nature, although trusting “that 
what work was in them was real work as far as it goes,” although 
they “do not represent so much actual research” as the first 
five essays in the volume. But it is in the piece on the Growth 
of Commonwealths, written for the “ Fortnightly Review” in 
1873, that Americans will find matter of peculiar interest. Dr. 
Freeman did not always have bright hopes of our political insti- 
tutions. Now, though we may criticise the practical outwork- 
ings of our Constitution, we do not take it kindly if a foreigner, 
and especially an Englishman, criticises our family affairs. Dr. 
Freeman in the course of time came to look more leniently upon 
republics. To France he transferred the hopelessness which 
he had sometime felt for the United States. Of Spain he had 
the most gloomy forebodings, which in his foot-notes of 1892 he 
partially acknowledged not to have been realized. Looking at 
his own land, he finds that Great Britain is fundamentally a 
republic, more so than Uri or Andorra. “If,” says Dr. Free- 
man to his English countrymen, “a man will cast aside the prej- 
udices of birth and party, if he will set himself free from the 
blind guidance of lawyers, he will soon learn how very modern 
indeed is the antiquity of the Tory. . . . The two grand idols of 
lawyers, the king and the lord of the manor, are soon found to 
be something which has not been from eternity, something 
which has crept in unawares, something which has swallowed up 
the rights and the lands which once belonged to the people.” 
We quote this important paragraph, because of late so much 
use has been made of common law in discussions of social 
questions, and made in-a way which has seemed to us partial 
and unfair. The whole point of the article, however, which 
is important to students of history is this, that a republic is not 
made by the declaration of a congress or by the framing of a 
paper constitution, whether in Spain, France, Rome, Germany, 
or England. A republican form of government is a matter of 
the evolution of the social conditions, and arises, as any form of 
government, from the will of the people. For there never exists, 
except temporarily, any form of government which is not the 
expression of the will of the people. The final essay in the 
volume is a careful and detailed disquisition upon the origin, 
growth, functions, and defects of the House of Lords of the 
Parliament of England. Dt. Freeman did not think it wise to 
abolish this august body, and least of all would he oust the 
Bishops from the House, because they are the only representa- 
tives of the ancient wi/am, and are the only non-hereditary and 
popular representatives among the Lords. “The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the head of Ang/e-kin, the Pontiff of the Other 
World, the Patriarch of all the nations beyond the sea, has not 
wholly lost his ancient place as counselor of the Crown and 
tribune of the people.” This view is perhaps a new one to most 
American and non-prelatical folk, but it is worth study and con- 
sideration. 


The Silent Voice,and Other Discourses. By W. Garrett Hor- 
der. (T. Whittaker, New York.) In this choice collection of 
twenty-one discourses one who is well known in his own country 
as a man of letters seeks the acquaintance of American readers. 
Mr. Horder is minister of the Congregational church at Wood 
Green in the northern part of London. Among his publications 
are “ The Poets’ Bible,” a choice anthology, which deserves a 
place especially in every pastor’s library, and a compilation of 
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“ Congregational Hymns,” of which Dr. James Martineau said 
that he kept it on his table as a book of devotion. With thus 
much of introduction for Mr. Horder, we have to say of his 
sermons that, while they may not be called “ converting sermons,” 
in the revivalist’s phrase, they are of the equally necessary kind 
whose effect is to convert toward a thoughtful, symmetrical, and 
spiritual type of Christianity. The preacher is a man of keen 
insight, wide sympathies, and practical aims. A large acquaint- 
ance with biography, with poetry, and with literature in general, 
serves him for a richer and more varied illustration of Scriptu- 
ral truth than most sermon-writers within our knowledge. There 
is not a dull page in his book. As a specimen of the writer's 
views, we note his saying that “It is better to be a skeptic with 
a loving heart than a believer with an unloving one. Unloving 
believers do more harm than even skeptics. The dogmatic, 
pugnacious, assertive way in which men have contended for 
Christianity has defeated its own purpose. A surgeon might as 
well take a hatchet to amputate a limb; he would get off the 
limb, but he would destroy the life of his patient.” On “ The 
Conditions of Spiritual Influence,” Mr. Horder acutely observes 
that it is with good reason that Christ has promised his presence 
where two or three are met in his name, “ because, coming 
together, influencing each other, they would produce an atmos- 
phere in which his presence would be more fully felt.” “ Here 
is found the principle out of which the Church grows.” “A 
solitary religion misses one of the great sources of strength, cuts 
itself off from one great medium of inspiration.” Mr. Horder 
goes on to illustrate the point from the life of Wordsworth, who 
dwelt in a retired home among the hills, and has been said to 
have had “no teachers nor inspirers save nature and soli- 
tude.” On the contrary, says our preacher, “students of his 
life and poetry have noticed that his greatest works were pro- 
duced after he had been moving among men after visits to other 
and more populated places than those around his Westmoreland 
home.” In short, Mr. Horder’s sermons seem well adapted to 
his professed aim—* to confirm faith, to dispel difficulty, or to 
guide conduct.” We warmly commend their happy blending of 
this practical intent with ample literary charms. 


There is always a sensation of individual pleasure in discover- 
ing a “new man” in fiction-writing. Here, if we mistake not, is 
one. Ambrose Bierce is certainly a name unknown to fame, and 
its owner boldly announces in a ten-line preface that his tales 
have gone the rounds of the publishers without findicg a pur- 
chaser, and that they are now brought out by private enterprise. 
It must be admitted that not every one’s taste will be pleased 
by the Zales of Soldiers and Civilians. The author returns in 
almost all to one of three themes—the physical and psychologi- 
cal effects of terror, the mental attitude of one who faces death, 
the heroism of the battlefield. Grim topics these; and the 
treatment is so realistic, so intense, so detailed, that one certainly 
cannot recommend the volume as one to be put in the hands of 
a child or anervous person. Yet, with an exception or two, there 
is nothing repulsive or distasteful about the way in which the 
stories are told. They are remarkably concise in style, every 
word tells, and the effect produced on the imagination in a few 
pages is extraordinary. One story, for instance, gives the 
minutest possible account of the hanging of a spy; the rope 
breaks, the man is precipitated into a river, and escapes after 
many perils, reaches his home, and—a single sentence lets the 
reader into the secret that the whole eventful and crowded day 
is but a fantasy rushing through the brain of the prisoner 
between the second when his eyes are blinded and the second 
when his neck is broken! The stories of war-time are the best 
in the book ; they bring up military scenes and battle incidents 
with the exactness and accuracy of a Meissonier or a Détaille. 
Occasionally one finds a flash of dry humor; but, as a rule, the 
style is short, sharp, and direct; the impression is left that the 
author has only one object in view—the complete unfolding of 
his story. The plot-ideas are without exception original and 
startling. Whether Mr. Bierce can write stories of another 
kind remains to be seen; certainly he cannot expect to make a 
lasting literary success by dealing with the horrible alone. But, 
granted that he has so far worked solely in a peculiar and 
morbid vein, it must be admitted that his art is neither immature 
nor careless. (E. L. G. Steele, San Francisco.) 


* The Place of Authority in Religious Belief. By Vincent 
Henry Stanton, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) The question 
of questions in the present day is, Where is the foundation of 
authority in religion? To say that truth is its own intrinsic 
authority may be satisfactory to many minds, but such a posi- 
tion is virtually a denial of all authority save of individual opin- 
ion or common consent. The Vincentian canon was originally 
meant to formulate the theory of common consent, or, as we 
now say, Christian consciousness, as the authority in matters of 
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faith. Practically, that is now the standard to which we refer, 
the common sense of all. But it will not stand a drastic philc- 
sophical examination. We would be glad, like Dr. Stanton, to 
fall back upon ecclesiastical authority, mitigated by a rational 
element, only the position seems to be nothing but a makeshift. 
The book is thoughtful and suggestive, and perhaps some day 
we shall accept a compromise position like his, in the matter of 
religious authority, as we have learned to do in thinking of 
divine sovereignty and free will. To our mind the obstacle in 
the way of modern debaters upon this subject is that they regard 
humanity, life, religion, the Church, as static and not dynamic. 
The kingdom of heaven is as a grain of mustard-seed which 
grows. It is not a statue of Pheidias or the marvel of Buona- 
rotti. Man’s perfect creations are dead and changeless, God’s 
creations are alive and grow. That is why we fail to sympa- 
thize with much of the search after the seat of authority in relig- 
ion. 

The Evolution of Love. By Emory Miller, D.D., LL.D. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) The topics to which 
the body of this book is devoted are “ Creation,” “The Gen- 
esis of Evil,” “The Solation of Evil,” “ Atoning Fact,” 
“The Revelation of Atoning Fact,” and “Eschatology.” An 
abstract style of dealing with abstruse subjects will limit the 
author’s readers to the philosophically disposed few. There is 
meat in the nut, however, though the shell is hard. We may 
briefly specify a few of the conclusions reached: “ The greatest 
of blessings is Being.” ‘Evil is a free perversion of self-love.” 
“The personal agency and identity” of a being who has been 
styled the personal Devil, “name him as we will, is a logical 
necessity.” ‘What we term our natural powers are the actions 
of our Creator, of which he is perfectly conscious ;” he using them, 
we become aware of them as ours. We must conceive of 
Christ “as a created, sinless, human being, who consented, or 
yielded himself, to be the instrument of the Creator’s personal 
revealment to men.” The right theory of the atonement is 
parental, not governmental. To those who die before attaining 
individual self-consciousness death is the end of being. Others, 
who in this life have not chosen wickedness as such, belong to 
a class whose future development will be in the absence of 
temptation, and under the influence of the holy. The mode of 
the penalty which awaits self-determined depravity is described 
as “the self-sinking of personality.” With this all objective 
motivity to selfishness will disappear from the harmonized 
universe. 


The quarto volume of about three hundred pages called Zhe 
Graphic Atlas and Gazetteer of the World is closely and 
accurately described by its title: it is an atlas; it is a gazet- 
teer; and it is in every sense graphic. The combination is a 
most useful and convenient one. First we have one hundred 
and twenty-eight maps and charts, something smaller than The 
Christian Union’s page, which together present very clearly the 
world’s geography, and which include many subsidiary maps of 
sections of special interest, such as the environs of Paris, the 
Yosemite Valley, and the Riviera. Then follows, in small type 
of a clear font, a concise dictionary of geography, in which a 
line is devoted to each town, county, canton, mountain, cape, 
lake, etc., the globe over; bya good system of abbreviation a sur- 
prising quantity of information is packed into these single lines. 
The work was compiled by the distinguished English geog- 
rapher J. G. Bartholomew, and gives every evidence of care- 
taking and exhaustive labor. It makes a valuable addition to 
“oe 1 Wee and the business office. (Thos. Nelson & Sons, New 

ork.) 


The lamented death of Archbishop Magee left some of his 
best and maturest sermons unpublished. His son has edited a 
volume of some three hundred and fifty pages entitled Chris¢ 
the Light of All Scripture. There are ten sermons, some 
belonging to an earlier and some to a later period in his life, 
and there is also his first pastoral charge as Archbishop of York. 
Dr. Magee was said to be the most powerful preacher in the 
Church of England. His sermons are thoughtful, and at the 
same time pellucid in language and independent in attitude. 
(T. Whittaker, New York.) 


Mr. Howard Seely, who has written many rough-and-ready 
stories of frontier life, gives us in The Fonah of Lucky Valley 
and Other Stories several typical tales of mining towns. His 
methods are remotely like those of Bret Harte, but he lacks 
that author’s literary art, often leads us to the wrong side of the 
line that divides the sensational from the dramatic, and, if he at 
times amuses and thrills, does not leave a feeling of reality or 
elevation of spirit in the mind. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


The Hon. Henry W. Hilliard experienced a long and varied 
political and official career. In 1839 he was a delegate to the 
National Whig Convention at Harrisburg, and in 1881 he 
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returned from the mission to Brazil. As Ambassador and Con- 
gressman, Mr. Hilliard has been prominent, and thus has known 
many men and many events. His book, Politics and Pen- 
Pictures, a large volume, while perhaps a little too guorum pars 
magna fui in its character, yet justifies its publication because 
of the importance of the characters and the events chronicled 
therein. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The current volume of “Preachers of the Age” contains 
Hugh Price Hughes’s sermons on Ethical Christianity. It is, 
we think, the strongest set of sermons from a preacher who is 
never weak. The robustness of thought, as of feeling, in Hugh 
Price Hughes’s preaching we have already noticed, and to 
many of our readers there has been such an opportunity for 
personal knowledge of his preaching as renders it superfluous 
for us to recommend these sermons, as otherwise we should do, 
and strongly. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, in his new book, Ox the Plantation, 
gives us in the form of fiction many of his own experiences and 
adventures as a Georgia boy during the war-time. These 
adventures were not sensational, as a rule, but the telling of 
them affords a capital insight into plantation life, negro char- 
acter, and country humor. It is a book boys will like thoroughly. 
There are many illustrations, including a portrait of the author, 
which shows that, as one might suspect, he is of a cheerful and 
genial disposition. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Thomas Nelson Page has collected a series of essays on 
social, literary, and political topics, which the Scribners will 
bring out under the title “ The Old South.” 

—In a new edition of her biography of Laurence Oliphant, 
Mrs. Oliphant has made reply to the criticisms evoked from the 
friends of Thomas Lake Harris, but she retracts nothing which 
she said in the original edition. 

—‘ The Critic” of April 16 prints a long letter from Edgar 
Allan Poe, written on July 6, 1842, in which he tells of his rela- 
tions with “ Graham’s Magazine ’’—whose namesake and founder, 
“The Critic” tells us, is still living, penniless and blind. The 
letter is believed to have been hitherto unpublished. - 

—Five hundred dollars, was recently contributed by friends 
of the American Economic Association for prizes for essays on 
the “Housing of the Poor in American Cities,” the first prize to 
be $300, and the second prize $200. The first prize has now 
been awarded to Marcus T. Reynolds, of New York, the second 
prize to William F. Willoughby, of Washington, D.C. Hon- 
orable mention has been given to William W. Longstreth, of 
Philadelphia. The judges were Dr. A. J. Warner, Superintend- 
ent of Charities, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. C. R. Lowell, of 
New York City, and Professor Dwight Porter, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Books Received 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Hibbard, George A. The Governor, and Other Stories. $1 
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Outlook in Art 


The spring exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design is now open, and will 
remain so till May 14. At the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries the exhibition of 
B. R. Fitz’s pictures was the last of the 
private collections shown there this season. 
On May 2 the Society of American Art- 
ists will open there their fourth annual ex- 
hibition. 

Happy are those fortunates who are pre- 
paring fora trip abroad this summer, for 
Paris is preparing for them, and has many 
pleasures in store both for those who come 
to look only and those who bring purses 
filled to overflowing. Besides the two 
great annual Salons, that of the Champs 
Elysées, which will open May 1, and that 
of the Champs de Mars, open May 7, 
there are to be some private collections 
put on view and for sale. One will be 
that-of the Count Daupias, who has one 
of the finest private collections in Europe, 
including, in over two hundred pictures, the 
works of old and modern masters. 

The popular verdict is that the spring 
exhibition of the National Academy is 
rather better than usual this year; let us 
see. As we ascend the stairs a young 
woman in a gay red gown smiles a wel- 
come from above the centraldoor. There 
is an air of French sauciness about her 
which is accounted for when we learn that 
this is a portrait of Miss L. Lee Rob- 
bins, sent by her from Paris. This piquant 
piece of color has entirely taken the life 
out of the two young women in white who 
hang on each side of her. One of them, 
by W. M. Chase, is meditating the question 
whether “ to be or not to be,” the die-away 
character of her drapery hinting at the 
latter choice. The other young woman 
has completely succumbed. Mr. Childe 
Hassam has called the picture “ Sehn- 
sucht,” but it is a hopeless longing—even 
the piano at which the poor thing sits is 
sicklied o’er with the blue cast of melan- 
choly. But the picture has not the genu- 
ine note of sorrow; this is strongly given 
in two other pictures also in the corridor. 
In R. W. Vounoh’s “ Mauvaises Nou- 
velles,” an old woman bowed by many 
years and troubles is leaning on a table 
from which has fallen the black edged 
letter, messenger of her latest grief. The 
hopeless attitude and patient, sorrow-worn 
face are very pathetic, and one seems to 
hear her say, “ How long, O Lord, how 
long ?” 

Another smaller picture by Walter Net- 
tleton, with the clumsy title “ A Dark In- 
terior,” shows a young French peasant 
woman bending her head low upon an 
empty cradle. The light from a window 
behind her brings out a few spots of 
brightness in her blue dress, but only 
strengthens the expression of emptiness, 
loneliness, and the crushed mother-heart. 

Pictures of genuine feeling like these 
spoil one’s taste for the merely pretty or 
clever, and we shall find nothing near to 
them in the expression of sentiment in any 
of the four galleries. 

In color-harmonies there are, however, 
some charming pictures. One very good 
one, though too large, is Orrin Park’s 
“ Love-Token.” If the girl had turned 
away her silly face, there would not have 
been an unsatisfactory note in fhe whole 
picture. St. John Harper has also a beau- 


tiful piece of color in a very poetic repre- 
sentation of autumn with its sere and yel- 
low leaf. The largest picture is “ The 
Choir-Boys,” by E. H. Blashfield, which 
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is very decorative in effect, as his pictures 
usually are. Among the portraits the place 
of honor has been given to that of a child 
by Miss Cecilia Beaux, of Philadelphia, 
who holds a high rank in that class of 
work. ‘The apparently invariable rule 
that women models shall be absolutely 
plain and uninteresting is strictly followed 
out here. It is strange that the public 
should be supposed to be so insensible to 
feminine beauty. One striking exception 
is the young woman in Miss Harriet Kel- 
logg’s two pictures; she is a beauty, and 
full of spirit and grace. We believe she 
has been seen in public before. Mr. Ken- 
yon Cox has sent a painfully real portrait 
of a very angular young girl, but she is so 
well painted that she seems familiar. Mr. 
T. W. Dewing, who always gives his work 
a poetic character, has painted a charming 
young woman in blue, with arms akimbo. 
Among the landscapists J. Alden Weir, 
Mr. Twachtman, and Leonard Ochtman 
have got most completely away from former 
methods of painting, and their pictures 
make those of the old school painful to 
look upon. Horatio Walker has a beauti- 
ful picture with sheep called “ Morning.” 
Fourteen artists send work from abroad, 
mostly from France. Among them are 
C. S. Pearce, Bridgman, Sergeant Ken- 
dall,and Miss Ida Waugh, whose “ Jerta” 
is a quaint artistic bit. On the whole, we 
decide that the exhibition is rather above 
the average, and, with a sigh of gratitude 
to and sympathy for the brave committee 
which, out of fifteen hundred pictures sent 
in, rejected all but five hundred, the visitor 
closes the compact little catalogue, makes 
one more tour through the rooms to take 
a final look at the half-dozen pictures 
which he has especially enjoyed, and passes 
out through the new turnstiles, which give 
a strangely official look to the originally 
hospitable corridor. 


The exhibition and sale of the pictures, 
bronzes, pottery, and bric-a-brac of the 
American Art Association was a very im- 
portant one for the artistic community of 
New York. To speak of the pictures 
alone, one hundred and fifty-five were 
exhibited, which later sold for $270,720, 
the largest average price paid in New York 
for some years. The highest bid was for 
a Troyon—$27,000; another beautiful pic- 
ture by the same artist was lately seen in 
one of the Union League Club’s exhibi- 
tions. Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
were represented at the sales and carried 
off some of the finest things, all of them 
for private collections. With the excep- 
tion of twelve Americans—Inness, Ruhn, 
Arthur Parton, Chase, Bridgman, George 
Fuller, Sandford Gifford, Eastman John- 
son, R. Minor, McCord, W. T. Richards, 
and Henry—all the artists were French, 
Dutch, or German. There was not a 
single example of the English school. 
A Rembrandt, which it was supposed 
would be highly prized, sold for a com- 
paratively low sum. It represented a 
young man in arms, and did not strongly 
attract people accustomed to the superb 
Rembrandts at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Ten Duprés hung together at the end of 
the large gallery made a very beautiful 
group. There were three Van Marckes, 
all excellent examples, and four by Dela- 
croix were greatly admired. Mr. Potter 
Palmer, of Chicago, bought the best two, 
paying the highest price after the Troyon. 
As the names of the artists indicate, most 
of the pictures were landscapes, wy 
there were thirteen animal sketches by 
Barye, the sculptor. There were no pic- 
tures of sentiment, none historical or dra- 
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matic, except Delacroix’s bloodthirsty ani- 


mals. We have no room to speak of the 
other features of the collection. 


At Keppel’s gallery last month there 
were on view a number of very interesting 
drawings and sketches by Turner, Gains- 
borough, Blake, and other early English 
masters. They were authentic sketches, 
either notes for more finished work, or bits 
from nature, some of them evidently the 
work of student days. Among the Turners 
it was interesting to see how a few lines 
were enough to give the general outline, 
while full written notes gave detail and 
color. Blake’s sketches in color, most of 
them for illustrations to his own works or 
Blair’s “Grave,” were full of charm to 
one who has come under the fascination of 
that weird, dramatic imagination. 


As Mr. Whistler has become very much 
the fashion lately by reason of his pic- 
tures being bought for the Luxembourg, 
and his subsequent distinction in being 
granted the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
it was thought an excellent time to sell a 
collection of his works belonging to a late 
London capitalist. The sale took place 
last month, and Whistler prepared the 
catalogue. He showed his good-natured 
contempt for public opinion by calling it 
“ The Voice of the People,” and prefacing 
the mention of each picture by an adverse 
criticism quoted from some newspaper. 
Of one of them, “The Falling Rocket,” 
Ruskin said: “I have seen and heard 
much of Cockney impudence, but never 
expected to hear a coxcomb asking two 
hundred guineas for flinging a pot of 
paint in the public face.” The Glasgow 
Corporation, with a sturdy disregard for 
the humorous or contemptuous criticism of 
others, bought the portrait of their coun- 
tryman, Carlyle. 

A very interesting private collection of 
paintings, to be sold in Paris in May, is 
that of Alexandre Dumas. There are 
over two hundred pictures, including works 
by the Barbizon school and the leading 
modern French masters. We quote his 
account given to a French interviewer of 
the way in which he got one of his Meis- 
soniers: “I have been twenty-five years 
collecting what you see here. I have 
what the artists call a ‘sharp eye’ for 
pictures. For example, I have thirty 
works by Tassaert, who had no apprecia- 
tion until after his suicide in 1874. This 
portrait of me by Meissonier will not be 
sold; he gave it to me, and I shall leave 
it to the Louvre. This other Meissonier, 
‘The Sculptor and his Model,’ will also 
not be sold, for it was a present. Let me 
tell you a story about Meissonier. We 
were great friends, and both devoted to 
billiards. I always beat him, but he 
always had hope he would beat if he could 
practice. So one summer he built a bill- 
iard-room above his studio at Poissy, and 
practiced steadily. When I saw him again 
at his house in the winter, he felt sure of 
victory. This picture, ‘ The Sculptor and 
his Model,’ was hanging on the wall, and 
I told him that I would play for it against 
any sum of money he chose to name. We 
played, and I won. Then we played for 
the picture hanging by the side of the first, 
and so on until I had won all the pictures 
in the room, among them the famous 
‘ Rixe,’ to-day the property of Queen Vic- 
toria. Meissonier was terribly excited, 
for he took it all most seriously. At last 
I told him that I would play quits or 
doubles, and he won. The next day he 
sent me this picture.” 
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le Peter will endeavor to answer any question 
YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these con- 


ions: 

tst. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each guestion—not for publication, but for 
identification. 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
ferring to questions and answers previously pu lished. 

3d. Write on only ene side of t , 

ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 


mati. 
pik. The questioner must be ient, and give Uncle 
ler does not 


time to get the desired information tf 

possess it himself. In ordinary cases tt will take from 

three to four weeks to make an answer. ie 
oth. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


929. Can you tell me the meaning of “ dushka”’? 
The word is Russian. It is sometimes engraved in 
aring. Has it a special history? cy 

Cc 


Dusha means soul. Dushka is the 
affectionate diminutive, and means “dear 
little soul.” The word is used as we use 
“ dear,” “darling,” and the like. 


895. Can you inform me where I. can get a good 
small, inexpensive book on entertainments for 
church socials? Cc. A. B. 

The United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, pub- 
lishes a pamphlet of suggestions for social 
entertainments. 


939. Will you be good enough to tell a very busy 
young man, who knows nothing whatever of politics, 
how he may obtain, by the shortest cut, the knowl- 
edge essential to intelligent voting? 

M. M. 

He should read Bryce’s “ American 
Commonwealth ” to understand the gov- 
ernment of his country, and follow current 
discussion of political and economic topics 
in such periodicals as “‘ The Forum” and 
the “ North American Review.” An inde- 
pendent paper or two papers of different 
parties should be read to keep him in- 
formed upon the politics of the day. 


930. I wish to organize within our Sunday-school a 
band of -boys whose main object will be the cultiva- 
tion of thoughtfulness for others, learning to be un- 
selfish in little things. Can you give me any infor- 
mation that would be helpful in this case? 2. Also, 
could you tell me where I can find Susan Coolidge’s 
poem, “ One Year in Heaven”? 

M. 

Let each member of the club spend a 
certain length of time every day—from an 
hour to ten minutes—in doing something 
for somebody else. Some boys are helped 
by taking a quality which they wish to 
acquire, and imagining they bear a banner 
on which its name is inscribed, and that 
they go into the world to fight its battles. 
So a gloomy boy might take Cheerfulness, 
a quick-tempered lad Patience, a cross one 
Gentleness, and each try to carry his flag 
unharmed through the ranks of the enemy. 
I know a boy who is often tempted to be 
cowardly, and whose constant thought that 
he must be the champion of “ Courage ” 
helps him to come with colors flying 
through many a contest where fear of rid- 
icule used to get the better of him. En. 
courage the members of the club to have 
gardens and pets, and to make collections 
of things in which they are interested. A 
boy is made more thoughtful and gentle 
by caring for the needs of pigeons, dogs, 
rabbits, or even white mice; seeds and 
flowers open a new world, and the pebbles 
on the road are interesting if he is collect- 
ing minerals. When the club assembles 
there might be a short business meeting, 
then something read aloud—an extract 
from a book on science or natural history, 
or the thought or deed of some fine man— 
then games, or, if possible, a frolic in the 
open air. Once or twice a month let the 
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club resolve itself into a debating society, 
give a mock trial, or personate the House 
of Representatives, the Senate, or the 
Houses of Parliament, and discuss meas- 
ures and hills, real and imaginary. 2. 
Susan Coolidge’s poems are published by 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston. 


Correspondence 


Second-Hand Sermons Again 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In your issue of April 23 “ B. J. B.,” in 

his article on “ Second-Hand Sermons,” 

“thinks their use in England is confined 


to clergymen of the Established Church, . 


and that all other denominations there 
despise the practice as much as an Ameri- 
can could.” This may be true at this 
present time, but in my younger days was 
not wholly so in this country. About fifty 
years ago,|in the city in which I still reside, 
I attended the sale of the library of a 
deceased Lutheran clergyman, and well 
remember how astonished I was at the 
large number of volumes of skeleton ser- 
mons it contained. These sermons, as the 
name would indicate, were written with an 
occasional blank space for the user to fill 
up, thus giving them the air of being origi- 
nal. 


It may be that such sermons cannot be 
obtained in these days, but I well remem- 
ber that I came away from that sale with 
the impression (from the number there sold) 
that all clergymen used them. 

J. H.N. 


Recent Progress at Western 
Reserve University 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Charles F. Thwing was inaugurated 
President of Western Reserve University 
a little over a year ago. Since that time 
the University has received in gifts a 
quarter of a million dollars; two new de- 
partments have been added to the institu- 
tion, two new college buildings are nearly 
completed, the courses of study have been 
broadened and strengthened, the various 
faculties have been enlarged, and the whole 
University feels the impulse of a guiding 
hand and brain. 

Adelbert College, the academic depart- 
ment of the University, has the largest 
Freshman class in its history. Three new 
members were added to its Faculty at the 
beginning of the year, making the mem- 
bership at present fifteen. Several new 
subjects have been added to the course of 
study. The electives have been increased 
in number, and made more effective by a 
unique system of grouping. There are 
nine groups, embracing nearly seventy dis- 
tinct courses. These groups give each stu- 
dent an opportunity for a considerable 
amount of specialization, and yet prevent 
narrowness, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, a dissipation of energy. 

The College for Women is in a most 
prosperous condition. Within the last 
month it has received a gift of $50,000. 
Its two new buildings will be completed 
before Commencement. These are Clark 
Hall, containing recitation-rooms, chapel, 
library, gymnasium, and offices; and The 
Cottage, containing apartments for the stu- 
dents, arranged so that two students may 
occupy a suite of three rooms, consisting 
of a common study and separate sleeping- 
rooms for each, or so that any student may 
have one room to herself. Twonew mem. 
bers have been added to the faculty, and 
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other additions will be made before the 
college opens in the fall. 

The two new departments of the Uni- 
versity open under favorable auspices. 
The College of Law will be the only one 
west of the Hudson River in which a three 
years’ course will be given by professors 
who devote their entire time to the work of 
instruction. The indications point to a 
large attendance at the opening of the 
school next fall. 

The School of Dentistry will be opened 
in connection with the medical college, 
which is over half a century old. 

By the establishment of these two new 
schools Western Reserve University now 
consists of eight departments. The recent 
gifts in money have brought the endow- 
ment up to $1,500,000. The sixty-sixth 
annual catalogue, recently published, shows 
a total of sixty-five professors and instruct- 
ors, and about eight hundred students. 
The University was never so prosperous 
as at present, and this prosperity is largely 


wre are you Gong 
this Summer 


See the MAY number of “ The Busy 
Man’s Magazine,” 


mREVIEWREVIEWS 


(13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK) 


For a list of the important “ Conventions 
and Summer Gatherings of 1892,” with 
place and time of meeting and general in- 
formation regarding each: with numerous 
illustrations. 

Interesting illustrated descriptions of 
“The McDonogh School for Boys” and 
“ The New York College for the Training 
of Teachers.” 

This number contains nearly one hun- 
dred timely portraits and illustrations, in- 
cluding an admirable picture of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, drawn by Gribayedoff, and excel- 
lent portraits of Principal Fairbairn and 
Professor Briggs. 

The Character Sketch, by W. T. Stead, 
is of the Rt. Hon. W. E. 


GLADSTONE 


X. 


Price, 25 Cents. $2.50 a Year 
Trial Subscription, Five Months for $I 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


Pratt Portraits 
Sketched ina New England Suburb. By Anna 


The Test Pronouncer 


By W. H. P. Phyfe. A companion volume to 
“7,000 Words Often Mispronounced,” con- 
taining the identical list of words found in 
the larger work, arranged in groups of ten, 
without diacritical marks, for convenience 


in recitations. 16mo. 50 cts. 
Summer-Fallow 
Poems. By Charles Buxton Going. 1I2mo. 
$1.00. 


New Chapters in Greek History 
Based up6n the Latest Archzological Discov- 
eries. By Percy Gardner, Professor of 
Classical Archeology and Art, Oxford. 8vo. 
(Ready next week.) , $5.00. 


*,* Volume II., No. 1, “* Notes on New Books,” a quar 
terly bulletin, sent regularly upon application. 
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THE BEST STORIES, 
THE BEST PICTURES, 
THE BEST RHYMES, 


for children are found always 
in St. Nicuoxas, The Century 
Co’s magazine for young 
folks. May number now ready. 


Sold by booksellers and newsdealers 
generally. Price, twenty-five cents a 
copy: three dollars a year. 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


“ Candid, Spiritual, Scientific” 


The Continuous Creation 


An Application of the Evolu- 
tionary Philosophy to the Christian 
Religion. By Rev. Myron ApDams. 
‘Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


“Probably the most successful attempt yet made 
to enlighten the uninformed concerning the scope 
and bearings of the Evolution philosophy.’’—The 
Dial (Chicago). 

“The whole volume is full of suggestion, and 
bravely puts itself alongside the drift of to-day’s 
thought among men who really think. We heartily 
commend it to any who are seeking new bottles and 
new wine. It is candid, spiritual, scientific.”—BZos- 
ton Transcript. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


tr East 17th Street, New York 


‘¢Romance’”’ 
The Monthly Magazine of 


Complete Stories 


** Romance ”’ enters upon a new volume with 
the May number, and comes out in a new cover. It 
contains seventeen complete stories by writers of the 
United States, Canada, England, Ireland, France, 
and Germany. Among the famous authors on the 
list are Edgar A. Poe, Alexandre Dumas, Charles 
Reade, Wiliiam Carleton, Theodor Kérner, and Guy 
de Maupassant. 

** Romance ”’ contains from 15 to 20 complete 
stories each month. It is edited by Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, which guarantees the brilliancy and high 
character of its contents. 


Price 25 cents a copy ; $2.50 a year 


Romance Publishing Company 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Sabbath Outlook ; 2, dqyated 


centsayear. Send for en copy, and examine 
valuable ist of premiums,” Free to all Reading Rooms. 


ew York City. 


52 


morocco, $4.50. 


esent century.’’ Edit 


and binding, $4.00 per volume. 


OTrocco, $55.00. 


Nation. 


By ANNIc THomas. The latest 


J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


Publications: 


The 
New Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


A complete dictionary of art, science, history. literature, fable, 
mythology, biography, geography, etc. New type. New sub- 
jects. New illustrations. New ~~ Fight volumes now 
ready. The two remaining volumes to b 
When completed it will be fifteen ; 
clopeedia now in the market. Send for specimen pages. Price 
per volume: Cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half 


The Tempest. 


Volume IX. of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. “The 
most notable contributions to Shakespeare literature in the I, 
r ed by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, 
Ph.D. LL.D., L.H.D. Royal octavo. Superfine toned paper, 
extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $4.00. ae 
The volumes previously issued are “As You Like It, The 
Merchant of Venice,” “‘ Othello,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ King 
Lear,” “‘ Macbeth,” “ Hamlet” (2 volumes). Uniform in style 


Allibone’s Dictionary 


Or ENGLISH LITERATURE AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
Authors. With Supplement (2 volumes) by JOHN FosTER 
KIRK. Complete in five volumes. The entire work contain- 
ing the names and history of over 83,000 authors. Cloth, 
37-99 sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50.00; half calf, $55.00; 
alf m 


“ The work ought to be not only in every library, but in every 
school in which English literature is taught.’"—New York 


His Great Self. 


By MARION HARLAND. A Southern story of great beauty and 
of historical value. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Old Dacres’ Darling. 


Select Novels. 12mo0,. Paper, 50 cents: cloth, 75 cents. 


New Illustrated Fiction Catalogue sent free to any address. 


*,° For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


e issued during 1892. 
ears later than any ency- 


issue in Lippincott’s Series of 


Popular Science Monthly 


For May 


Herbert Spencer and the Synthetic Philoso- 
phy. By W. H. Hupson. An account of the man- 
ner in which Spencer’s philosophic thought unfolded, 
with a statement of the real relation between the work 
of Darwin and that of Spencer. 


Notes upon Anthropological Workin Europe. 
(Illustrated.) By Frepericx STarr. Tells what 
museums and other facilities for the study of anthro- 
pology exist abroad. Contains twelve portraits of 
leading European anthropologists. 


Cave-Dwellings of Men. (Illustrated.) By W. H. 
Descri both ancient cave-dwellings 
and caves now inhabited in several parts of Europe. 

Evolution in Folk-Lore. By Davin Dwicut 
Wetts. Shows the alterations produced in a negro 
legend by changes in the life and surroundings of the 
people that preserved it. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


LIMITATIONS oF THe Hgattnc Art; DsnpriTes 
(illustrated); Bap Arr anp Bap Heacrtn, 
WE SHOULD TEACH GeoLtocy; A Desert Fruit; En- 
ERGY AS A FAcToR tn AGRICULTURE; RELATIONS OF 
NATURAL Science To Art, II.; SxetcH or VOLTA 
(with Portrait). 


5° cents a number; $5.00 a year 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


DR 
oF CHILDREN’s Da 
¥ 
(Floral Praise No. 10) 


A JUBILEE WITH FLOWERS 


By HUBERT P. MAIN 


A service of Scripture and Song. 16 pages. Price, 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Previous issues at same price. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago 76 E. 9th St., New York 


ADORESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 

will be sent to all applicants 

R 152 VAMES DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


"THOSE answering an adver- 

tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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| 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Cayuga Lake, Summer Attractions on. Union 
Springs Sanitarium and Surroundings. 

Dingman’s Ferry, Pa.: The Pearl of Sylvan Re- 
treats. High Falls Hotel and Surroundings. 

Facts of Interest to Tourists and Sportsmen: A 
Guide to the Summer Resorts and Fishing Grounds 
of Northern Wisconsin and Michigan, on line of 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore, and Western Railway. 

Georgeville, P. QO. On Lake Memphremagog. A 
Description of the Mansion House. 

Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind., A Description of. 
Lake Minnewaska, N. Y. A Description of Cliff 
House. Wildermere House and Surroundings. 
Muskoka Lakes, Ont. A Description of Prospect 

House and Surroundings. 

Ocean City, N. J., A Description of. Finest and 
most Progressive Resort on the Coast. 

Switzerland of America. Historical Sketch of the 
Switchback Railroad. Issued by the Mauch 
Chunk, Summit Hill, and Switchback Railroad. 

Tours, 1892, to Europe. Conducted by Mrs. Pelton 
and Miss Short. 

Tour, Private Party, to England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Paris. Under the management of Mrs. M. D. 
Frazar. 

Tours. Private Summer Tours to Norway; the 
North Cape and the Awe-striking Midnight Sun. 

Tour. Itinerary of a Six Weeks’ Trip to Europe. 
Organized and accompanied by Rev. W. N. 
Ackley. 

Tour, Europe, Season of 1892. 
tion of Miss A. C. Morgan. 


Under the direc- 


The General Assembly 

The next General Assembly of the y~y terian 
Church, at Portland, Ore., from May ap & une 2, 
will, from present indications, attract a large attend- 
ance from among clergymen and laymen in general, 
as well as regularly delegated commissioners. 

The announcement is made that the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company will sell excursion 
tickets to Portland and return from all stations on 
its lines at one lowest first-class fare for the round 
trip, and this very favorable arrangement will un- 
doubtedly secure for it a large share of the travel to 
Portland upon this occasion. 

To those who traveled via the Northwestern to 
the Assembly at ee ee in 1886, and at Omaha 
in 1887, the superiority of the line was fully demon- 
strated. 

For the forthcoming Assembly it presents a num- 
ber of exclusive advantages. 

The “ Pacific Limited,” a solid vestibuled train 
with Wagner and Pullman palace sleeping-cars, 
reclining-chair cars (in which seats are free), superb 
dining-cars and standard day coaches, leaves Chicago 
via the Chicago and Northwestern Railway every 
night, after arrival of all trains of connecting lines 
from the East and South, and runs through to Port- 
land via Council Bluffs and Omaha, arriving at 
Portland the morning of the fourth day. Dining- 
cars serve all meals, and the route traversed is one 
of unusual attractiveness and interest. Tourist 
sleeping-cars also leave Chicago daily, and:accommo- 
ee are furnished through to Port tiand at a nomi- 
nal price. 

Those who desire to make the trip via St. Paul 
will find the “ Day Express,” which leaves Chicago 
at a convenient hour in the morning and arrives at 
St.: Paul in the evening, a most desirable train. 

Luxurious parlor cars are run upon this train, and 
passengers are afforded a — daylight ride 

through a most picturesque region 

Two other trains for St. Paul leave Chicago daily, 
at 6and 11:15 P.M. 

Full information concerning rates, routes, and ar- 
rangements will be promptly furnished upon applica- 
tion to W. A. Thrall, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago and Northwestern Rai way, Chicago. 


TOURS 


™ Five weeks, $225; nine 
Europe, First-Class weeks. $235: ning 
and accompanied b Rev. W. N. Ackley, Narragansett 
Pier, R Sailing j une 29—Inman Line. Send forcom- 


plete Ak. 


cua steamer from Boston, 
, UROP E. 9th. Limited and select 


party of church- Jur aie onducted and 
chaperoned by a physician and wife. (Fifth 
season.) Address ENEY, M.D 


so Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY of = gad 
lanned and to be conducted 
Crosi ey, of pein eld, Mass. tour of 
a of 42, sailing from New Y June 2s. 
her fourth annual party. For ahs. A address as above. 


One Week at the 


WORLD'S FAIR 


T REASONABLE COST 
PAYABLE IN INSTALLMENTS 
including Railway ticket to Chicago 
and return. irst-class Room, Me 
admission to Exposition, etc. 

For rates from any point in the 


information, addre 
Columbian Boolsty 
of the United States, 
173 Broadway, New York 


DePotter's Tours to Europe 


A Special Section, not to exceed 20 
members, will sail from New York, June 
15th, by the fast steamship City of New 
York, for a tour of Central and South- 
ern Europe. A// travel and hotels strictly 
first-class. Special salon cars. Twelve 
weeks’ tour. Cost, $620. 13th year. 
Programs upon application. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 


United States Canada, and fu 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo,: The Antlers 
book, describing ing springs. pes, sent on 


COLORADO 


@OTEL METROPOLE, 
DENVER. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A ORY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT. PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF SILVER AND ROYAL WORCESTER, 
DELINIER, REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. 
SYSTEM OF GANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 


WM, H. BUSH. 


Private European Parties 


Under the patronage of 
Mrs. M. D. Frazar 
7o and 71 Globe Building, Boston 
Tours of eighty, sixty, fifty, and forty-five 
days. 
Party for North Cape sails June 18. 
Send for circulars and references. 


Excursion to Europe, $275, First-Class 


All exvenses. Sailing 8. To England, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Be Itineraries of 
EDW N JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kimball’s Tours 

Mr. E. C. KIMBALL, Bradford, Mass. 


$460 EUROPE $460 


First-class; select; limited to sixteen. The popular 
Morston Ream tours. ore than nine one Sails 
Jul ly 2d. The of steamers. Send for itinerary. 


ORSTON REAM, 45 West 3zoth St., New York. 
“bonny England” is one of seven 
unique trips arranged in the twelfth 

program of The Thomas Foreign Tours 

through every country of Europe. Send 4 


cts. for postage to 202 N. Thirty-fourth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Venice . 


FOUR-IN-HAND COACH- 
ING PARTY through 800 miles of 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, oe 
been enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed’ and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. erms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS ano SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book descri Southern California sent 
sequent by bing Souther FAY 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overlooking the beautiful little city of Sen] Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. “W.LA E, Manager. 


Connecticut 


AIRLEA.—An att yactive country an s 
ride from New York, wi n in 
s; fine lawn; rives ; 
table; stabling if desired; inspection invited; references 
exchanged. ddress P. O. Box 65, Darien, Conn. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Sayare. Fourteenth 
St. Transient and permanent quests. ial rates to 
families. KHAM. 


Maine 


Ottawa House 


Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and reost charming spot on m the 
coast of Maine. Cottages to rent, all furnished. M 
the hotel. Send for illustrated pamphlet 

M. S. GIBSON, " Portland, Me. 


HOTEL PARK FIELD 


. E. FRISBEE, Proprietor. 
__Delightully sit situated, the ocean. Accomm mo- 
tes 100 thing and tin One-eighth mile from 
Kittery Point Station, Maine. Circular on application. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. Apleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAF FORD, Prop. 


Lake View House 


Pleasantly situated on northwest side of Sebago 
Lake. Me.; nice piazza, shade trees, good hunting 
and fishin 
horses an 


; new — ‘launch, sail and row boats, 
carria 
A. K. “WARD. North Sebago, Me. 


York Beach, DONNELL HOUSE 


Maine 
Opens in J une. fe Sands, a firm beach nearly 
two miles in length, ee 2 front of the house. ountry 


Sea fishing, boating, and bath- 
nd for 


and seashore combined 
ing bookle 
DONNELL. Manager. 


Farm connected. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
svYsSTEMS 
Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations. 


The BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


For the ope of Cancer in all its forms without the use 
of the knif Book with complete information mailed 
free. Dr. Gr. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


THE PRESCOTT 


On Swampscott Beach 
Improved and enjarged. A delightful spring and sum- 
resort, facing the te te 
F. GOULD. Lynn, Mass. 
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New Hampshire 
ETHLEHEM, N. H.—Central Cottage, Park 


Ave. Open June 10. Enlarged and newly fur- 
nished; now accommodates Milk cream, and v 
tables from fare ALLEN NOYC 


now © and fine views. Livery. 


open. N. H.—Mt. Agassiz House 
Good rooms 
pecial rates for early guests. For circular, aderees 


NYE. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
“THE at Breezy Point, 1,700 


feet above sea heat, gas, samitary plumbing, 
best ds, fine cuisine. Famous house for youn o~ 
ple. ks, “drives, wling, music, etc. 


erate prices. rculars, terms, etc., write, until July 
rst, J. THAYER. Con 


FARM, Franconia, H.—Pleas- 
antly situated, five miles from the Profile Sows. 
‘Lerms from $4to $7. Good table; milk and cream. 
circular address B. C. NELSON. 


:|All the Summer Resorts 


DON’T HESITATE 


to write to the Recreation Department for printed matter 


concerning any Summer Resort, wherever located. 
be promptly sent by mail, free of charge. 


It will 
Always address 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


THE HAWTHORNE]. 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
Open ee MOUNTAINS. A delightful summer resort. 


pen Bag I. tious heated for early guests. Send for 
B. WHEELOCK & CO., Propr’s. 


T. LAFAVETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 
mer resort among. the mountains. Send for circular. 
CHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 
N—BOYS’ 
h 


New Hampshire 


New York 


EFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. 
Adams House. | mproved sanitary arrangements. 


Extensive repairs. Send W. CRAWSHAW. 


July N. H.—Ammonoosuc Hall. 
Oper Ji July rst. homelike place, on high 
ground Lares, roo ms. No hay fever. Acccommodates 
25 guests. Address, for circular, C. A. FARR. 


ORTH CONWAY, H.—Edgewood Cot- 


tage. little out of the Te with good 
tain views, large rooms, shade rms $10 
Farm connect Wo Tr. 


W HAMPSHIRE MANT 
N’SUMMek VACATION HO MEf a health- 

Send for clveular. Ss. W. ROBERTSON. 
Glen Staton, PA June River. 

fishing. AL nt to all po WOSEPH MEAD. 
BELLEVUE HOUSE 

Intervale, N. H. 
Open June 1 to November 1. Send for booklet. 

J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 
THE CLARENDON, 
INTERVALE, N. H., 


Opens its second season e rst. Everythi first- 
class. Fine location. Pleasant rooms, For terme, etc., 
address R. W. WEEKS, Proprietor. 


Intervale 


Intervale House 


Opens June r 
Reduced rates for that month 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


P*intervate, MANSION AND COFTAGE. 
Intervale, N. H. Situated upon hi und: 
view of the and intervale. 


for May, June, and Mrs. C. C. 


INTERVALE, H. 
PEQUAWKET HOUSE 


Now open. Special ts terms for June. Good rooms; beau- 
tiful scenery ; drainage ; aliey, Address 
VICKERY. 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


* Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives: mountain and 
intervale scenery. Reduced rates for June. Trout fish- 
J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


Spend the Month of June in 
JACKSON 


The Iron Mountain House 


Opens June 2, by request 
Reduced Rates for that Month 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r 


JACKSON, N. H. 


JACKSON FALLS HOUSE 


june ie cot trout fishing. Rooms en suite; 
Gren. lis; perfect drainage; hot water oyetem heat- 
ing. Music. 


rates $2. $9. to on” 
duction for June. B 


JACKSON, N. H. 
Cottages open June tf. 
C. B. PERKINS. 


Perkins’ 
Write for terms and circular. 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 

Jefferson Highlands. Elevation, ft. Reduc- 

tion for June and September. Send for circular, with 
picture of the house. 


NORTH CONWAY 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Central'y located in the vil’ Now Terms 
Hy LJ RICKER, Pro Proprietor. 


N. H.—Howland 


Good table, wit lenty of tabl nd d milk. 


Good tabi. wi 
address 
ranconia, N 


For 
222, 


t above —-F sea finest location in 
Whitefield. _ connect 
J. BOWLES, Proprietor. 


HITEFIELD. White Mountains, N. H.— 


Overlook House. New House on Kimball 
Hill opens June rst Elevation, 1,800 feet. 36 towns 
in view. One and a miles from depot. Accommo- 


dat ests. For rates and circulars address 
BOWLES & SON. 


ORIENT HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Open June to November Pure EEK SUN, Pro First- 
class liv HEEL 
prietors. . address, . 


New Jersey 


. 
Dr. Garside Sanatorium for Ladies, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Receives cases of Nerve Tire, Derangements of N utri- 
tion and Allied Disorders, Convalescents, and those 
poente rest from overwork and the demands of social 
Boes not receive drug or stimulant habitués, cases 

_ me derangement, lung troubles, or any form of in- 


ectious disease. 
A cheery sepes. home, free from the air and environ- 
ment of the = te hospital ” or the conventional 
~ —L- on application. Address 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


a Farm of tro acres. Drummond Falls, 65 feet 
high < close by the house. Superb views of Hotel Kaaters- 
Mountain House, and Overlook Mountain. 
and ay rooms, $8 to $10 a week. 


at Recrea- 
n Department. ( 
DEDERICK BROS., Proprietors. 


Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters ; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and 
all remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular 


North Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Vountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the | Ideal Resort. 
Large, cheerf 


rooms, private and public 

vator, electric fights, al elegant cuisine, m » livery 
ing, ventilation, “exceptio 

intments, s 


and adjoins the park of Th 
the we water the mostiexte 
lest Resort 


beautifully Mlustrated BROWNING, Manager. 


Cloudland Hotel 


bowling, tennis; charming drives and walks. 


Top of Roan Mt, 5,304 feet abgve sea-level The great 
Southern resort for“ ay feve Average temperature 
60°. The most majestic and magnificent 

views. Hotel heated by steam. Open June 28. 
for beautiful of information. Ad. 
dress w. KE. Proprietor, 

Cloudland P. 
Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
the most complete and ele nt potels in this 
coun ana u 


— Pennsylvania 
The Blackburn House, st Summit, J. Th Wi 
be engaged by letter, or the! house, eC 1 Ti on a 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker _House, Vineland, N. J. 


; fine climate; no malaria. Terms 


tn > 


— 5. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


Do you know what 


CHAUTAUQUA 


offers 


a Pleasure Resort ? 
a Family Home? 
As an Educational Community ? 
As a place for Absolute Rest? 
As a place for Seeing and 

Hearing Famous People? 
a modern Olympia ? 

Write and find out. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


As 
As 


As 


Near ** Paxinosa In,” Easton, Pa. Open 

year. Grand scenery; soft spring water; delightful 

walks; electric lights; electric | reiway to house ; boating, 

fishing, ba bathing, near ou, ern improvements. 
McLAURY., Easton, Pa. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
MT. SUNSET HOUSE 


Health and pleasure resort; 1,300 feet above tide- 

water. Pure air, bracing, equal to 
Open all the year. the let an iculars 

Crees +" 24% D. MO Mt. Sunset P. O., Werners- 


Rhode Island 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, 'g2 
A. R. HALE, Proprietor. 


Vermont 
VERMONT 


Brunswick Springs 


A delightful resort in the White. Mountains. Enlarged, 

and now accommodates 200 guests. ns May 20. Six 

of m t,110 feet above the 
ect 


| 
| 
4 
J 
T 
; 
eat- 
plete in 
acres, 
e purest air ; 
d 
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Virginia 
WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Offers a and Winter Retreat 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


Connecticut 


R RENT, ge, J and July, a small fu"; 
nished cottage, d ully situa on a wooded 

bluff Overlooking the sea. ry - terms particulars ad- 
Box 142, com Conn. 


ENTS going away for the summer can find a 
Pie home for their daughters with a woman of culture 


near Newport. Interview in New York. Ad- 
542, Stamford, Conn. 


Bar Harbor, Maine 


To rent for the season, cottage, 15 rooms, on the Ba 
Shore. Over an acre of land fronting on sea. _nenais an 
croquet courts. Piazza on three sides. 

H. A. GRANT, 4 Warren St., New York City. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing’s Island, Maine. Strictly private; no 
picnics or excursions, nd will be sold in lots of one 
acre or more. Several first-class cottages for sale. Meals 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


Massachusetts 


— SUM MER.—A furnished house to rent; 

s, bath-room, and all modern improvements; 

beautiful oontion. Address E. L., Amherst, Mass., Box 
107. 


BERKSHIRE AIR, Vermont Water. A furnished 
cottage containing nine rooms. Unrivaled location. About 
one mile north of station, Fitchburg R. ddress Rev. 
W.R. Stocking, Steep Acres, Williamstown Station, Mass. 


To Rent 


For the summer or the year, a fully furnished cottage, 
charmingly & situated in the rkshires; terms moderate. 
Addre . Box 376, Williamstown, 


New Hampshire 


SHEPARD HILL, 
HOLDERNESS, - N. H. 


ee located eight-room cottage to rent for the 

Well furnished except for cooking. eals at the 
m House if desired. Rent $300 for the season. 
ss LEON H. CILLEY, Asquam House, Holder- 


Adar 
ness, N 


New York 


DIRONDACKS.—To rent for the season in Keene 
Valley, heart of the mountains, furnished house, 

15 rooms, convenient to post office, te ceqzaph. . hotels, 
stores ; large garden; reasonable. Box 111 mmit, N.J. 


R RENT OR SALE-—A gentleman’s country 
residence, near Babylon, Long Island, bounded a 
Highway and Sout Bit house furnished; 21 rooms; 
Ge aad water. ELAND, 170 Broadway, New 
ork. 


A LADY having pleasent country er desires cor- 
respondence with parties wishing for quiet, comfort- 
whole or part of coming season; one 
ddress Mrs. STENSON, Baldwins, L. I. 


TRAVEL 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R., 
All of our publications sent free. Portland, Me 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 8. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avotling the Northern Latitudes ef the At- 
lantic, the Channel Crossing, and the long 
R. R. Rides. 
May 7, 10 A.M.|Fulda, Sat., Aug. 6, 10 A.M. 
Fulda, Sat., ‘May 28, 10 A.M.| Werra, Sat. "Aug. 27,10 A.M, 
Werra, Sat. ,J’ne 18, 10 A.M. Fulda, Sat., PD. 10,10 A.M. 
Fulda, dat., July 2, 10 A.M.|Werra, Sat., Oct. 1, 1 A.M. 
Werra, at., July 23,10 A.M. Fulda, Sat., . 15,2 P.M, 
ers for the Italian Lakes Switzerland, and the 
Thai ol, will find this route the most direct easiest, and most 
comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in six hours 


m Genoa 
full in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowtie 


abie home durin 
hour from city. 


Werra, Sat., 


York: or to the Rec of 
The Chris 


tian Union. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 
United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris: ” and “City of New York’ 
pee TONS EACH. 
City of Chic: 5,600 Tons. 
City o orlin, 
City of 4,770 Tens. 
These Magnificent Vessels amongst the 
argest and fastest in the world, aed are well known for 
the regularity and rapidity of their passages across the 


Atlantic. 
e Saloons and Stateroom 
rceptible. 


are amidships, 
ahem: the motion is least “Ladies” and ase 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos. 


r’s shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provi 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric ht, and the Ser. 
out are unsur- 


Table, and Accommodation 


»*Round-trip Tickets at reduced rates 
the return portion is available, if desired, a Se the Red a Star 
Line from Antwerp to “New Yor 


AOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
UT OT. 
32 CLARK St., Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 17th My 50-page circular tells what 
education means a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. Non pew bo DY over 1 
FREDERICK TIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69). 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and 
health. Terms, $500 to Ag 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or Co ege Pre- 
paratory Course. Circ . Early application necessary. 


District or CotumsBiA, Washington. 
SBORNE SEMINARY, Mrs. L. D. Talbott, 
Principal. Unusual advantages for Girls. 
Rarty ap lication desirable. References: Hon. Hugh 
, Prof. Simon Newcomb, Hon. Horatio. King. 


GERMANY, Schwerin (three hours from Hamburg). 
WO GERMAN LADIES, CLERGYMAN'’S 
DAUGHTERS, wish to receive as boarders a 
few young inten desirous of Saying German, Music, 
tainable. Court, 
For prospectus, apply to Professor 
WN Institute of Technology, Boston, or 
ER, Liibsche Strasse, 6s, Wis- 

mar, M en 


Ivurnots, Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 44th year. Full College and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, and Drawing. All departments in charge of Special- 
ists. New Science building with well-equipped labora- 
tories—biological and botanical, physical, chemical, and 
mineralogical. Special inducements for teachers who 
wish to take advanced work. Resident Physician. Fine 
Gymnasium (40x8o ft), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
course of study. Memorial Hall offers students oppor- 
tunity to reduce expenses to lowest rates. Catalogue gives 
full particulars as to entrance examinations. Correspond- 

ence invited. Lock Box 4 

SARAH ANDERSON, Principal. 


Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys prepared for college, scientific 
school, or business. All the advantages of family ife com- 
bined with best mental and payeces traini uildings 
new, and constructed acco test models ; seventy- 
five acres of ground. JAMES GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARN’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
reopens September 21, 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. R. G. WILLIAMS’S SELECT FAMILY 
School for Girls. Free access to Amherst Co 
collections in natural sciences and the fine arts, li 
and class-room lectures. $350 per annum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
OHNSON’'S HOME AND 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ISS ABBY H. 


DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens 

yo yew unities for the study of Language 

Literature, , and . 


MASSACHUsETTs, Great Barrington. 

OUSATONIC HALL. A School for Girls. 
Among the Berkshire Hills. 

Miss WARREN and Mrs. THRALL, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 
E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 
« and Institute of Vocal Harmony. For 
teachers of vocal music. Ninth annual session 


Aug. 2dtozoth. Sendiorcirculars. Address 
Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
T= BELVIDERE SCHOOL soapene, in new 
and beautiful location, RS A corporated 


school under the name of OGE} op inc 
for Bryn Smith, and For 
ELIZA P UNDERHILL 


- Massacuusetts, South Hadley. 
T. HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 
Seminary and College, courses, with diplomas and 
i 


degrees. Laboratories, ets, Lib , vols. 
Fine Art Gall allery. Board 
Sept. 15, ’92. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, nt. 


New Jexsry, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A schoo} 
in thet studies. = 


EDWARD MONTA NYE 


New Jerssy, Trenton. 
AL for Boys under Camp Cedar 
for Boys under sixteen years os . Onl 
June 30 to Sept. ro. E. D NTANYE™ 


New York, Canandaigua. 
Ce ~ PLACE SCHOOL for young ladi 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOC 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Ithaca. 
UMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS at 
Cornell University. July 7—August 1! 
Mathematics, Botany, hemist . Physics, 


— Prepeh. erman. Greek, tin. Classical Arc 
oO $l rainin or Circulars, t = 
0. F-EMERSON 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and 
Mathematics. Native teachers in 


Modern 
to English, Elocution _ and Physical 


— y. vidual instruc- 
MARY 8. WHITON, A.B. and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, New York City, 25 Clinton Place. 
EST TEACHERS IN ALL LINES 
SUPPLIED FREE 


Large List of Normal and College Graduates. 
N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 

ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 

» Oct. 6th Collegiate 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Iss SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS tion for Harvard exami 
tions, and all Colleges for W — 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.) 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A College for Women. 
oli Propeate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
tin, Mathematics Anglo-Saxon, 
pre Italian, Spanis German, including 
Gothic and High German, Ceitic, Hebrew, History, 
Political cae A hysics, Chemistry, Biology, and iec- 
tures on Philoso phy. Gymnasium, with Dr. S 
apparatus comp'ete. Fellowships (value $ go) in 
Latin, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. 
Program a ess as above. 


Women. 


ent’s 
reek, 
For 


Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls re- 


opens September 28 __ For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE ‘BALDWIN. 


School of Expression. and literary, train- 
S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Summer Courses, Voice and 


Harvard University, gummer, Courses, Voice and 
Address S. S. CURRY, 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Province of Expression, Brosdest, survey, of the 
School of Expression, 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Constable 


Hosiery 


Real Balbriggan Hose and 
Half Hose 


plain and ribbed. BLACK, warranted 
fast color. 


Embroidered and Lace 


Silk Hose and Half Hose 


for evening wear. 


“Cartwright & Warner's” 
Celebrated 


Underwear 


Ladies’ and Children’s 


Cashmere and Merino 
Underwear. 
Gentlemen’s 
Clarence, Teutonic, and Avondale Llama 


Wool and Natural Wool 
Underwear. 


Llama Wool and Silk Mixed 
Underwear. 


Droadovary 19th st. 


New York 


PRETTY 
CIRLS 


are gotting plenty, om and it is fash- 
WEALTHY RONG? 


GOOD SENSE 


Best for Health, Eco 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burrons at front in- 
stead of CLaspPs. 
Buckle at 


Tape - 
pull of, 


Br 


Shae Sb 
= 
@ 
” 


Manufact 
341 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


FIELD &C0., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


CHURCH BELI Ls 
REST BELL M 


McSHIANE BELL FOUNDRY. MD. 


RIDLEYS 


Grand St., N. Y. 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS 


Colored Silk, moss trimmings, largest as- 
sortment of colors, at 45Ce 
yard, 

Black Silk Ribbon Fringes, ends finished 
with Milan drops, 85C., $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.65 to $8.00 


GOOD VALUE. 


Colored Silk Ribbon Fringes, 9 inches deep, 
finished with Silk tassel or Milan drops, at 
$x.65 yard. Cheap. 

Rich fancy Tinsel Cantele, steel, applique 
trimmings, studded with drops, nail-heads and 
jewels. All prices. 

Colored silk narrow headings, §C., 8C., 
yard. 


Orders by Mail 


receive prompt attention. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 
309, 311, 31134 to 321 Grand St,, N.Y. 


CARPETS 


New Spring Styles Now Open 


We call especial attention to our 


Royal Wiltons 


the best wearing carpet made. Also to our 


New Weave Ingrains 
As rich in effect and we believe equal in wear toa Brussels. 


A line of EXTRA SUPERS, patterns we do not 
intend duplicating, at less than the cost of production. 


10 Patterns NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 


te introduce, at a Half-dollar per Yard. 


MATTINGS 


Our new importations of China and Japanese Straw now 
on exhibition. Itisa thing of wonder to see the many 
new and novel effects in cotton and trout-line warps; we 
have the white ‘and red check and some fancy patterns, 
from $5.00 per Roll of 40 Yards. 

Jointless China and Seamless Japanese Mattings at 
2s5c. per yard, or @9 per Roll of 40 Yards. 


Furniture Coverings in Great Variety. 


FURNITURE 


During the past two months we have made up a large 
number of Fine Upholstered Suits and Odd 
Pieces which we offer at prices far below those usually 
charged for first-class work. 

N. B.—Parties purchasing their Coverings from us can 
have their Furniture Reupholstered in the manner at 
moderate_charges. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


Sixth Ave., 13th & r4th Sts. 


$250 FOR YOUR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Magic Poe ket Savings Bank regis- 
ters deposits and can’t be opened 
until Postpaid 25 
cts. $2.00 per dozen. Discount to 
mClerzymen and 8.8.S8upts. Write 

for Cat. of New Inventions. Maaic 
Co., 321 B’way, N. 


Extra Values in 
Dress Goods 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 
To be on sale, this week, thirty cases of 
fine grade Dress Goods, new in style 
and reasonable in price. 

This lot contains Fancy Vigogne, Vi- 
goureux, and a variety of other weaves. 

Plain Crepes, embroidered all over in 
dots and small figures. Yachting Serges, 
in Cream, Navy, Red, and other colors. 

Three Hundred handsome Robes, with 
embroidered and appliqued foot-bands 
extending around the skirt ; prices $15.00 
to $35.00 each. 
IN THE BASEMENT 

One case all-wool storm Serge, 50 cents 
per yard. One case Camel’s Hair Stripes 
and three cases of Cheviots, in broken 
checks and mixtures, at 75 cents per yard ; 
former price $1.25 per yard. 

One hundred Robes with embroidered 
and appliqued foot-bands; prices $9.50 
and $12.50. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St. 
NEW YORK 


Printed 
Ihdia Silks. 


At our Broadway Store, 


Lyons Printed 
India Silks 


at 0 2 cls per yard. 


($1.00 and $1.25 quality.) 


The lowest price ever 
named for goods of same 
quality. 


Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St. N. Y. 


REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 


aj THE CROWN 


LAVENDER 
SALTS: 


Sold every Where, in Crown stoppered bottles only.} 


, BUCKEYE. Bett FOUNDRY, 


Best Copp 
BELLS, | s CHIMES. 
Prices and ree. Name this paper. 


| 
| 
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AND naval 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, 
FANCY COODS, ETC. 

HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


We beg to inform our Patrons that we have now on 
exhibition the finest line of SPRINC AND SUMMER 
MILLINERY, COSTUMES, WRAPS, JACKETS, 
DRESS COODS, SILKS, Etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient 
for you to do so, send for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
and see the inducements we are offering. We are sure 
we can please you both in quality and price. 


[@"PAID PARCELS DELIVERED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
WITHIN 75 MILES OF THIS CITY. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., oth ave., n.y. 


TIFFANY -GLASS-&-DECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS:& GLASS:WORKERS:DOMESTIC &-ECCLESIASTICAL: 
‘DECORATIONS: -MEMORIALS 


333-70. 341: FOURTH - AVENUE: NEW- YORK: 


Survival of the Fittest.” 


gt vast proportions, at I raise many varieties on 

ay my five seed Soom. make 1700 tests annually for vitality, and 
test novelties, that noone may be imposed on, will explain 
much tothe thoughtful buyer. I invite you to write for my 
FREE Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue. 


J.3.H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


Financial 


Money conditions remain unchanged, 
save that funds are more than ever in 
excess everywhere at the different centers 
East and West. The tendency of funds 
during the week has been to drift to New 
York, and this fact has resulted in a net 
transfer to our banks, from all points in the 
interior, of $1,689,000; while the Sub- 
Treasury operations have added $2,000,000 
also to the bank balances, so that the 
week’s operations have favored the banks 
to the extent of $3,689,000. The showing 
of the bank average increase is a little 
better than this, as will be noted in the 
figures given in the statement below. Sat- 
urday’s steamers took out $1,775,000 in 
gold—tthe result of the payment of a 
premium on the part of the Bank of 
France, for our price of sterling ex- 
change bills does not admit of a gold trans- 
fer on a business basis. This is a special 
gold movement, and, therefore, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the extent of it, whether 
light'or heavy; it is the season for gold 
to go out on the legitimate conditions of 
trade, but a week ago it looked as if a 
demand for our securities would be of 
such magnitude as to cover the balance 
of trade, nearly always against us in April, 
May, and June. The net gold movement 
transfer for the year is not large—not over 
about $9,000,000 against us. It will be 
recalled that we almost inevitably lose 
gold in the first half of the calendar year, 
and gain it back during the last quarter. 
We anticipate a light transfer now, espe- 
cially as the opening of inland water navi- 
gation will stimulate exports of Western 
products and breadstuffs. The report by 
the Government Bureau on Foreign Ex- 
ports for March, which we did not 
include in last week’s review, is as 
follows, for breadstuffs, petroleum, cot- 
ton, and provisions: Breadstuffs—money 
value—$23,072,442, an increase of $10,- 
694,312 compared with March, 1891; 
while mineral oil, beef, hogs, and dairy 
products show $11,523,612, a decrease of 
$780,497; cotton makes a showing of a 
decrease amounting to $2,880,324, so that 
the total result for the month of all of the 
items named is $56,582,480, an increase of 
$6,786,246. The value of breadstuff ex- 
ports in the first quarter of the year is 
$77,170,719, against only $30,446,713 in 
the corresponding quarter of 1891, exhib- 
iting an increase of $46,764,006 in this one 
item. This shows the magnitude of the 
breadstuff movement abroad this season. 

The event of the week, aside from 
the gold shipment named, is the steps 
taken by the Pennsylvania Railway Com- 
pany to equalize its coal freights with the 
contract system so generally adopted 
now by the Reading Railway Company, 
with private coal-miners. This is all the 
significance there is to the reduction of the 
coal tariff on the Pennsylvania Railroad ; 
it is simply a move on the part of the com- 
pany to retain its coal traffic against the 
new move of Reading, but it is very plain 
that the latter company has gained a large 
tonnage by means of its contracts, which 
will prove a loss to the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. It is estimated that the combina- 
tion made by Reading will cover about 92 
per cent. of the anthracite coal produc- 
tion, and that the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany has the remaining 8 per cent. The 
railroad earnings for the first and sec- 
ond weeks of April show well, but they 
would show much better were it not for 


'the decreases on the Southern system of 


roads, whose earnings are unsatisfactory, 


as we have before explained; including 


= 
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| 
| 
7 ° G ’ R the sole survivor in the trade of those who began with 
— ‘ <S me the same line of business, gives significance to 
et — the fact that my sales of seed to market gardeners, 
— ~ == wellknown to be the most critical of all buyers 
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these, however, so far as earnings are re- 
ported, there is an increase little short of 
4 percent. The net earnings for Febru- 
ary are in for a very large number of 
roads, and the result is something phenom- 
enal. On one hundred and thirty-three 
roads, the gross earnings increased about 
$7, 500,000, which is 14.53 per cent., and 
the net increase is $2,788,561, or 20.44 
per cent. These figures are remarkable, 
and speak volumes in favor of the general 
condition of all trades. General trade in 
coal, dry goods, and iron is quite active, 
but all at low prices, save that coal is 
kept up by the combination. The stock 
market is still professional in character, 
and prices are a fraction lower for most 
stocks, with more marked movements in 
some special cases, both up and down. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


LO@ms, sees $1,702,300 
Specie, increase... 3,112,800 
Legal tenders, 1,160,000 
Deposits, increase 2,113,700 
Reserve, increase....... 35744475 


which makes the surplus reserve of the city 
banks little short of $20,000,000. Money, 
1% per cent. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993,540-53 


H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
‘ PEROT Vice- President 
KICHARD MARIS. Secret 
JAMES B. YOU y 


FOUR YEARS GROWTH 


The business of this Com ray established in 187 
‘and was incorporated in 18 In 1887 the accum 
surplus was distributed an ‘cap increased to $2,000,- 
000, id. A regula r dividend of ten 


THO 


cent. r annum has n paid since 
organization of the Compa pent? and its res ve 
annual statements have shown cast surplus, and undi- 
vided profits and assets as follo 
Capital Assets. 

a4 $1,000,000 $50,850.52 $2,214, 374.87 
1,000,000 115,444. 52 
89, 1,000,000 237,945.35 
1,000,000 716.85 11,1 

"QI, 2,049,000 30, 396.67 14,074,86 
SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT 

INVESTMENTS 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY 
208 Broadway, N. VY. 
4117 Devonshire St. Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of prt mo risages with the Union Trust Com- 
ny of New Yor Amount of issue limited by law. 
Ponnectiout Executors, etc., can in- 


vest in these pone 
FRAN R JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad 


SAFEST oF ALL INVESTMENTS 


CITY 
COUnTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


NM. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO, 


States Trust (Company 


OF NEW YORK 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$9,750,000 


This Company is a | depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian or trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, George Bliss, 
President. Vice-President. 


James 8S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. 
Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
oun Crossy Brown, 
Cooper, 
W. Bavarp CuTtine. 


Lorn, 
AMUEL Stoan, 
CHARLES S. 


AMES 


RASTUS CoRNING, 
RHOADES, . SLOANE, 
NSON STOKES, H. ScHwas, 


Wa. WALDorF AsTor. 


This is 


Chicago 


$40 down; 10 dollars a 
month, will buy inside 
Chicago real estate from 
YM us. There’s safety in 
numbers: Chicago’s 
big ; safe ; growing. 

Send for booklet con- 
taining offer 


J. H. Van Viisingen & Bro, 
Cor. LaSalle & Madison Sts, 
CHICAGO. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL BSTATS 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


7%—HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - - Wash. 


Defaulted 
Mortgages 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re- 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


Boston, 101 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia, 426 Drexel B'd’g. Topeka, Kas. 


Richmond and West Point 
Terminal Railway and 


Warehouse Company 
NOTICE 


The time for the deposit of all Terminal se- 
curities and all iclasses of stocks is extended 
until and including Monday, May 2, 1892. 

The time for the deposit of all underlying 
bonds is extended until and including Friday, 
May 6, 1892. 

AFTER THE DATES ABOVE NAMED 
STOCKS AND SECURITIES WILL BE RE- 
CEIVED ONLY UPON SUCH TERMS AS 
THE COMMITTEE MAY THEN IMPOSE. 

The right of subscription to the Cash Fund, 
offered under the plan to the depositaries of 
stock and 5 per cent. bonds, will be extended 
to such a date as may be hereafter advertised 
by the committee. 

The holders of the securities of the auxilliary cor- 
porations are invited to co-operate and become par- 
ties to the Plan to preserve the integrity of this large 
system of railroads, the disintegration of which would 
prove disastrous to such securities. 

Copies of the Plan of Reorganization may 
be had at the office of the Central em Com- 
pany of New York. 

New York, April 19th, 1892. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 
OLIVER H. PAYNE, 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, 
HENRY BUDGE, 

C. FAHNESTOCK, 

J. KENNEDY TOD, 


Committee. 
GEORGE S. ELLIS, Secretary, 


54 Wall St., New York. 


Have Youa 
Hundred Dollarse 


or a thousand? and do 
you really need for it the 
best rate of interest, con- 
sistent with safety? Our 
book on_ investments, 
sent free, will help you to 
invest it. 


The Pravident 
Trast Co. > 


Please mention The Christian Union 
Oregon Investment. Prune 


8 PER CENT. NE farms better than U.S. Bonds. 


Iavestment Share Certificates of this Company for sale on 
installments. Crops AND BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. 
Send for our new Prospectus. THe Farm Trust & Loan 
Co., Portland, gon. 


Western Mortgages 


IN DEFAULT 


BOUGHT BY 
DRAKE, MASTIN & CO. 
Bankers and Dealers in Investment Securities 
Cor. Wall and Broad Streets, - New York 


Circular Letters of Credit 


For Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
32 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & CoO. 


| 
GEORGE F, VimTor, 
| 
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About People 


—A full-blooded Indian, a lineal de- 
scendant of Tecumseh, will be a delegate 
from Oklahoma in the National Republican 
Convention at Minneapolis. He is the first 
red man ever chosen to such a position. 

—The King of Siam possesses one of 
the finest collections of jewels in the world. 
He has determined to sell a part of it, and 
has sent an agent to Paris to dispose of a 
quantity of superb diamonds and unset 
rubies. 

—Louis Kossuth, about whom some dis- 
quieting reports were recently sent from 
Turin, has written to M. Helfy, the Hun- 
garian deputy, to the effect that he felt quite 
well, but that his eyesight sometimes failed 
him. He is ninety years old. 

—The brain of Tourguéneff, the novelist, 
is said to have been the largest ever weighed, 
the indicator showing that its weight was 
exactly 2,012 grammes. In point of size 
the brain of Cuvier, the naturalist, comes 
next. It weighed 1,800 grammes. 

—Dr. Cyrus Adler, who has been travel- 
ing in the Orient for the World’s Fair, 
reports that the trade school in Jerusalem 
is one of the best of the kind he has ever 
examined. It teaches twenty trades, and 
is maintained by the Universal Israelitish 
Alliance. 

—The tomb of Francis Marion on the 
Belle Isle Plantation, near Pineville, S. C., 
is a ruin overgrown with shrubbery. Even 
the decaying remains of the big tree that 
was blown across the tomb years ago, 
smashing it as it fell, still lie there un- 
touched. 

—The watch which the Empress Maria 
Theresa presented to Mozart, an old-fash- 
ioned memento, set with diamonds, eventu- 
ally came into the possession of Herr 
Pfeffer, keeper of a large bathing estab- 
lishment in Buda-Pesth, who died last Jan- 
uary. He bequeathed it tothe Mozarteum 
in Salzburg, and it has just been depos- 
ited there. 

—Princess Eleonore and Princess Ma- 
thilde of Solms, while walking outside 
Berlin the other day, met a lady whose 
horse was bolting. The two Princesses 
rushed at the horse’s bridle and checked 
him in his flight, but the Princess Eleonore 
was knocked down and severely kicked. 
The other Princess was lucky enough to 
escape without injury. 

—Mr. Timothy Hopkins, ex-Treasurer 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
has just presented to Stanford University 
his collection of books on railroading, 
numbering 1,000 volumes, and an equal 
number of pamphlets, and has asked 
Librarian Woodruff to add to it, at the 
donor’s expense, every work on the subject 
that exists in any language. 

—Edward Everett Hale’s recipe for 
keeping young at seventy begins thus: 
“ Never do anything yourself that you can 
get another to do.” Andrew Carnegie 
says: “It is not the man that does the 
work who gets the money; it is the man 
who gets others to do it.” Many older 
sages still widely quoted say: “If you 
want a thing done right, do it yourself.” 

—One of Tennyson’s admirers recently 
sent him some verses containing an allu- 
sion to the poet's “ wintry hair.” In ac- 
knowledging. the compliment his Lord- 
ship said: “ If by ‘ wintry hair’ you allude 
to a tree whose leaves are half gone, you 
are right; but if you mean ‘white’ you 
are wrong, for I never had a gray hair on 
my head.” 

—Of General Armstrong’s condition 
the Hampton (Va.) “ Southern Workman” 


says: “The fact of General Armstrong's 
presence at the launch of El Sud at New- 
port News will show our friends that his 
improvement continues. It has been pro- 
gressing more rapidly since he has been 
able to be out in the open air, as he is a 
large part of the day, in his wheeled chair 
and in his carriage.” 

—Chauncey M. Depew receives on an 
average each week ten invitations to speak. 
His method of preparation is very simple 
—for him. He leaves his office at five in 
the afternoon, goes direct to his study, 
puts his mind on the problem, divides the 
subject into heads, recognizes the logical 
outcome of each, puts the whole subject 
from his mind, dresses, goes to the dinner, 
and electrifies his auditors. Such, at least, 
is the account given by the “ Recorder.” 

—Professor J. S. Blackie has, we learn 
from “The Critic,” two mottoes which 
“ guide every movement of his life.” You 
cannot receive a letter from him without 
finding his motto penned in Greek charac- 
ters in his own handwriting in the left- 
hand corner of the envelope. “He puts 
it in the corner of every envelope he finds 
about the place, his servants’ included. 
‘Adopt it,’ he says, ‘and it will turn 
earth into heaven, it will revolutionize 
society in the twinkling of an eye.’” For 
the benefit of our readers we give the words 
that can accomplish so much, and recom- 
mend them—-particularly the second one— 
to our city reformers. The first is “ Speak 
the truth in love” (Ephes. iv., 15); the 
second, xaAera ta xada (“All noble things 
are difficult to do”). 


—The annual meeting of the New York 
Association in aid of the Gould Memorial 
Home and Schools, Rome, Italy, will be 
held at the house of Mr. Henry B. Barnes, 
5 East Forty-fourth Street, on May 5, at 
3:30 P.M. An interesting report of the 
Home, and letters from Madame Bompiani, 
of Rome, will be read. Clergymen of this 
city, friends who have visited the Home, 
and representatives of the Boston Associa- 
tion in aid of the Gould Home will address 
the meeting. Friends are cordially invited 
to attend. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


The moment the stomach of the dyspeptic can 
properly digest and assimilate the food supplied 
the disease is cured; common sense would 
suggest the use of a food that can be digested 
by the dyspeptic stomach. Horlick’s Malted 
Milk is peculiarly adapted as 


A Food for 


the sufferer from dyspepsia ; its use will give 
immediate relief, in that it produces no distress 
and supplies every element of nutrition—try it 
for one week to the exclusion of all other food 
—an improved appetite, sound sleep, freedom 
from distress and a gain of flesh are sure to result. 


Dyspeptics 


Malted Milk is not a medicine, but a pleasant 
tood in powder form, requiring no cooking; 
it only needs the addition of hot water. Dyspep- 
tics, nervous and emaciated people will find it 
a splendid substitute for tea, coffee and cocoa. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 


to us fora free sa 


le. 
(ALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. we 


ACINE, WIS. 


(Tasteless—Effectual.) 


FOR ALL 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 


DISORDERS. 

} Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness. Swelling after 
» Meals. Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 
} ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
) Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
. Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, All 
} Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
» regularities Incidental to Ladies. 


; Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


) Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a Box. 


‘ New York Depot. 26s Canal St. 
111 


} 


DEAR NSS. &.540. Noises cuneD 


ard. Successful when remedies Sold 
only by F. Hiscox, 863 B’way, N.¥. Write for book ot proota REE 


Jack and Jill — 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry sO much water 
if they had used 


Gold Dust 
Washing 


Powder, 


and their work would _—~ 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 


Costs So Little 
has been discovered. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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A Family Paper 


The annoyance of breaking 
lamp-chimnevs need not be 
borne. 

Get tough glass chimneys. 

** pearl are tough 
against how ; they do not 
break, except from accident. 

They are also clear, trans- 
,»not misty or milky; they 

and stand upright; shape 
and proportions are right to di- 
rect the draft upon the flame. 

They cost a little more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 
common glass that break con- 
tinually. 


Pittsburg. Gro. A. MACBETH & Co, 


You would not suspect it 
from the taste; there 7s cod- 
liver oil in Scott’s Emulsion. 

It looks like cream; it is 
like cream. Cream is bits of 
butter covered with some- 
thing else—you do not taste 
the butter. Scott’s Emulsion 
is drops of cod-liver oil cov- 
ered with glycerine. 

Cream 1s an easier food 
than butter, because it is in 
bits. Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil made easy; the 
drops are invisibly fine ; they 
do not resist digestion. 

Will you read a book on 
it? Free. 
kd Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


everyw do. $1. 
47 


— 


4 Our new book of 172 pages, F | LD: 


Winches Phe «Cottage Souvenir, 


a great variety of Designs & Plans o 


Artistic Dwellings 


costing from 8500 to 
a The Beauty and C ompleteness of these 
Designs, combining so many new features, 
has given this book a wonderful sale, and hun-5 
dreds of Beautiful Homes are being built in 
“4 parts of our land from its designs. Price #2.— 
OF and sample pages, FREE. WS 
+ BARBER & CO., Architects, ¥ 
TENN. 


> 


Inquiring Friends 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any — 

to The Christian Union by a postage 

stomd. will receive a reply either through the columns 
the paper or by personal letter. answer will 
given as promptly as practicable.) 


Please tell me how I can become a member of the 
Congregationalist Church. I am very much dissatis- 
fied with my present church relations, being a mem- 
ber of the Missionary Baptist. Advise me somewhat 
in religious matters. J. 


As there is no Congregational church 
near you, and apparently no need of one, 
you have no course but to stay where you 
are. The Baptist Church belongs to the 
Congregational order. If your intellectual 
needs are not met, supply the lack with 
the best reading you can procure. To 
supply your moral and spiritual needs 
there is no better way than in trying to 
make the best of the place where Provi- 
dence has put you, by doing in it all the 
good you can. 


I ami thinking of making a study of the life and 
character of the women of the Old Testament. 
Couldtyou kindly suggest helps to me in the way of 
articles, books, etc. ? F. W. 


E, B. Treat (New York) publishes “ Fa- 
mous Women of Sacred Story ” (2 vols., 
$1.50 each). Besides this, older works 
are Grace Aguilar’s “ Women of Israel” 
and Isaac Williams’s “ Female Characters 
of Holy Writ.” But the oldest is the best, 
viz., the Old Testament itself. Make a 
study of this before all other sources. 


Of Dr. Parkhurst The Christian Union says in 
a recent issue: We doubt whether his congrega- 
tion ever heard from him what is known in theology 
as an ‘apologetic’ sermon. He is never seen on 
the defense. His way of defending Christian faith 
is to march at the head of marshaled truth in an 
attack on error or wickedness. He defends the Church 
as Grant defended Washington—by moving on the 
enemy.” Are such discourses found to yield “the 
fruit of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ?”’ 
Is Paul’s counsel to Timothy worth heeding: “ The 
servant of the Lord must not strive; but be gentle 
unto all men, ... in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves, if God peradventure will 
give them repentance ?”’ T. K. B. 


Yes. In our judgment such discourses 
are found at times to yield “the fruit of 
the Spirit.” Christ’s anathema of the Phar- 
isees is an illustration of such discourses, 
so is President Knox’s famous sermon 
against dueling, so are the anti-slavery dis- 
courses of Henry Ward Beecher and The- 
odore Parker. The general spirit of the 
pulpit should be non-polemical, but there 
are times when it needs to thunder as the 
old Hebrew prophets did. 


In reply to “C.’s” question (April 2) the “ Cen- 
tury Dictionary ” quotes the lines 
Why did the fiat of a God give birth 
To yon fair Sun and his attendant Earth? 


from Cowper, Tirocinium, lL. 35. 


Luther’s “Cradle Hymn,” with music, may be 
foundin *“ Dainty Songs for Little Lads and Lasses,”’ 
by James R. Murray, Cincinnati, O. Published 


+ by John Church, Cincinnati, New York, and Chi- 
Ss. 


cago. 


—A Russian painter named Antocolski 
is creating a sensation in Paris. He was 
discovered and befriended by the Czar. 
His pictures of Bible subjects, Russian 
historical subjects, and figures from Homer 
and Shakespeare will be shown at the 
Hanover Gallery in London. 


Sickness Among Children 


Especially infants, is prevalent more or less at all 
times, but is largely avoided "hfe me proper nour- 
ishment and wholesome food. most successful 
and reliable of all is the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


Book 
A\bout 
Columbias. 


We've written a 
boo about Co- 
lumbia bicycles—52 
pages—41 illustra- 
tions —Interesting 
reading of definite 
truth—Words of ex- 
perience — Pope 
Co. 221 Co- 
lumbus Avenue, 
Boston. 


Free on application to any Co- 
lumbia ageut, or sent by mail 
for two two-cent stamps. 


Scart and Lace Pins 


An agtistic pin makes 
—> at all times an accept- 
able gift for lady or 
gentleman, and is always 
desirable for euchre, 
whist, or dinner souve- 
nirs. This one illus- 
trated is composed of 
whole pearls matched 
and of perfect luster; 
price $10. Our stock is 
very large, and one can 
select dainty designs 
from $1: upwards. An 
assortment sent to any 
address for selection. 
Send for price-list. 


TH. JOHNS TON & CO. 


17 Union Square, N. Y. 


1842—Semi-Centennial—1892 
THE 


MOUNT VERNON CHURCH 


Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass., 


will observe the fiftieth anniversary of the 
formation of that};Church on Wednesday, June 
1st, 1892. 

All former members of the Church and 
Society are cordially invited to be present, and 
will confer a favor upon the committee of 
arrangements by sending their post-office ad- 
dress at once to 

DEACON ANDREW CUSHING, 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


\BICYCLES 


New, Latest Pattern 140 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 


Al Hair, Most satis/actory Hair grower, 50c. 


send Hair Book & box ys 
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BICYCLES, GUNS & TYPEWRITERS taken ‘s exchange. 
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The Living Dynamo 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Tribute to Ed- 


ward Everett Hale on his Seventieth 
Biethday. 


Night after night the incandescent arc 
Has fought its dazzling battle with the 


dark, 

Our doubtful paths with purest rays il- 
lumed, 

Untired, undimmed, unswerving, uncon- 
sumed. 


A slender wire the living light conveys 

That startles midnight with its noonday 
blaze. 

Through that same channel streams the 
giant force 

That whirls the wheels along their clank- 
ing course 

When, like a mail-clad monster, o’er the 
plain, 

With clash and clamor, sweeps the broom- 
stick train. 


Whence gains the wondrous wire its two- 
fold dower, 

Its double heritage of light and power? 

Ask of the motor-man—he ought to know— 

And he will tell you “ From the dynamo.” 

And what, again, the dynamo inspires ? 

“A mighty engine urged by quickening 
fires.” 


When I behold that large untiring brain, 
Which seventy winters have assailed in 
vain, 
Toiling, still toilirfg at its endless task, 
With patience such as Sisyphus might ask, 
To flood the paths of ignorance with light, 
To speed the progress of the struggling 
right, 
Its burning pulses borrowed from a heart 
That claims in every grief a brother’s part, 
My lips repeat with reverence, “ Even so— 
This is in truth a living dynamo !” 


Be ours to heed its lessons while we may : 
Look up for light to guide our devious 


way, 

Look femened bravely, look not weakly 
back— 

The past is done with, mind the coming 
track ; 

Look in with searching eye and courage 
stout, 

But when temptation comes look out! 
look out! 

Heaven grant all blessings time and earth 
can give 

To him whose life has taught us how to 
live, 


Till on the golden dial of the spheres 

The twentieth — counts its gathering 
years, 

While many a birthday tells its cheerful 
tale, 

And the round hundredth shouts, All hail! 
All hail! 


Paying for the Privilege 

Bishop Coxe, in his lecture at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Buffalo, 
according to the “Courier” of that city, 
told this story : 

“ When I was rector of a church in Bal- 
timore I used to see a dear old lady in the 
garb of a Quaker very often in the con- 
gregation of the church. One of the war- 
dens said to me, ‘ Mrs. is a great 
friend of yours.’ 


“«] am glad to hear it,’ I said. 

“+ Yes,’ said the warden; ‘she said to 
me, “I love to hear your pastor preach, 
but I should like him so much better if he 
did not receive money for it.” ’ 
said the warden, ‘he pays 


But,’ 


$20,000 a year for the privilege of preach- 
ing to us.’ 

“** Does he, indeed ? and how so?’ asked 
the old lady. 

“« Well, we both were educated at the 
same time, we are about of an age, and 
I earn $25,000 a year at my profession, 
while he only receives $4,000.’ 

“«T tell thee,’ said the dear old Quaker, 
‘I shall always hear him hereafter with a 
great deal more pleasure.’ ’’ 


Rules About Books 


Three Nevers 


. Never hold a book by a corner of 
cover. 
2. Never leave a book lying open face 
downward on a desk or chair. 
3. Never touch a book with soiled 
hands. 


Three Always 


1. Always handle a book with loving 
care. Open it gently and turn the leaves 
one by one. 

2. Always close a book when you have 
done with it, leaving a book-mark at the 
page you wish to find again. 

3. Always take extra care of a borrowed 
book.—Harfper’s Young People. 


SUPERIOR 


to all other 
medicines for 


purifying the blood 
and restoring the 


health and 
strength, 


AYER 


Sarsaparilla 


is the 

standard specific 
for Scrofula, Catarrh 
Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


rr 


INSURED 
ror A LIFETIME. 


} HOLMES & EDWARDS are making Spoons and Forks 3 
$ GUARANTEED TO WEAR 25 YEARs. 

+ In Appearance, in Durability, the same as 
Solid Silver; in Cost, One-Half, 


+ STERLING SILVER INLAID 


in tbe back before plating as shown by cut. 


ons cannot obtain them ot your jeweler send for ; 

ake no substitu : 

THe HOLMES & SILVER Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ANODYNE 


LINIMENT 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


IKE ANYOT 
ORIGINATED Ep 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


By an Old Family Physician. 
SoorHinG, HEALING, PENETRATING, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


fo take wg Anodyne Liniment for Croup, 

ves Summer Com and Bruises like m 

Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 


ff 
ll’st’d Pamphlet free. Svuld everywhere. 
; bottles, $2.00. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa 


Fertilizer 


Like a poor horse or a poor 

cow, costs as much to use as 

a good one, or more; 
BECAUSE, 

being weaker in strength, z¢ 

takes more to go round, more 

labor, more gerund more 


~ handling, and more wear and 
tear than a good fertilizer 
like the Stockbridge. 


IT IS A FACT* 
that one-half ton of the Stock- 
bridgewill go further and fur- 
nish more plant food and in 
better forms than a whole ton 
of the ordinary “phosphates” 
you are familiar with. 
Look into the matter to-day 
by sending a postal card for 
our free pamphlet “Good 
Crops or Poor Ones.” 


BOWKER FERTILIZER | 
JD 


“ W¢ state what we sell, and sell 
what we state.”” 


Seest Thou a Farm Enclosed 
with Coiled Spring Fence ? 


No mort will be found on that farm. Only 
“ Wild Cat” fences flourish in the shadow of a fore- 
closure. Forehanded farmers demand: 1st, Efficiency; 
2d, Durability ; 3d. Undoubted superiority. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co., 
Adrian, Mich. 
ih Al N WITH 
DIXON'S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure andclean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 


times longer. Equally useful for anyiron work. Send for 
CRUCTRBLE CO, Jersey City, N.J. 


YOUR 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


pend for Catalogue of PATENT CORSET 
recomme 
ed wit 


d those 
NATHAN, 221 6th 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. @ 
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Bits of Fun 


“There are two things that are very 
much overtaxed,” said Miljonner in a tariff 
conversation. “What arethey?” “The 
patience of the House and the voices of 
the speakers.” — Washington Star. 


A Rare Chance.—Art Patron—Look 
there! a Rembrandt at 300 francs, and 
signed, too! Whatarare chance! Friend 
—What does the picture represent? Art 
Patron—The taking of Sebastopol.—Z phe 
mere Comique. 


Beginning at the Bottom.—Mrs. Bull— 
How quickly your husband has climbed to 
success in his business. Mrs. Bear—Yes. 
He had to climb. I’ve often heard him 
say he got in on the ground floor.—CA#z- 
cago Tribune. 


Citizen—Patrick, where is your master? 
He was to have met me here at nine o’clock, 
and it is now a half-hour after that. Pat— 
You don’t know him, sir. Citizen—Why, 
is he apt to be late in his appointments? 
Pat—Late, isit? Bedad, in bein’ behoind- 
hand he lades the wurruld.— Boston Cou- 
rier. 


As the Board of Aldermen is required 
to meet annually on the first Monday in 
July to receive the tax-rolls, and as the first 
Monday in July this year falls on Indepen- 
dence Day, a resolution requesting the 
Legislature to authorize another date was 
solemnly adopted this week. The resolu- 
tion does not call for a permanent change 
of date, but for the privilege of postpon- 
ing the meeting for one day, “ whenever 
the first Monday of July shall fall upon a 
Sunday or legal holiday ”!— Zhe Critic. 


Professor—In case a man had both 
hands cut off, what would be the first 
thing you would do? Student (candidate 
for position of ambulance surgeon)—Feel 
his pulse.— Sun. 


This is the season when the young squir- 
rel perches upon a high limb and watches 
the good little boy blowing into a gun.— 
Columbus Post. 


Your Blood 


Needs a thorough cleansing this spring, in order to 
expel the impurities which have accumulated during 
the winter, or which may be hereditary, and cause 
you much ‘suffering. We confidently recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as the very best 
Spring Medicine 

By its use the blood is purified, enriched, and vital- 
ized, that tired feeling is entirely overcome, and the 
whole body given strength and vigor. The appetite 


is restored and sharpened, the digestive organs are 
toned, and the kidneys and liver invigorated. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
Cures 


Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and all other blood diseases 
—even when other medicines fail. Try it. 
N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Hood's Pills cure Habitual Constipation by 
restoring the peristaltic action of the alimentary 
canal. They are the best family cathartic. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expee- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 
“English’’ Black Thibet Suits 
* (in Sack or Cutaway style) 

+ PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address. 


If you do not live within 

g distance, write for 

sample of English Thibet 

Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 

E. O. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
BROADWAY, - NEW 


Sargent’s Rotary Book-Cases 


BALL BEARING 


adapted to every 
requirement. For 
Homes, 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 
Illustrated cata- @ 

logue free. 

Address 


SARGENT M FG. CO. 


Either 814 | ~ New York, or 
The Christian Union” Muskegon, Mich. 


Liebig Company 
—Hhitract of Beet 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, and 
made Dishes. 


END ie: our list of 1 Cate, 

END s of Music 

Musical natrume 
Srory, 2% Central 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thi a words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


TWO _ADULTS, having an attractive house near 
Central Park, to rent a portion of the house at a 
very low rent to a refined family, and board with the lat- 
ter. Address M. B., No. 1,241, ‘Christian Union Office. 


Machine. 350) It., willtrun 250 Its.; Ti ine, 100 
Machine, it. —this one run only 
Kk. .. These have n disconnected for 


t r, and will be sold ch 
Address C. A. ROEBUCK Bas 


town, Mass. 


AN ASSURED SUCCESS! 


NATIONAL BICHLORIDE GOLD CO, 


On March jm =  eeanet 4,000 shares of our capital stock forseie. Four weeks later OVER 2,000 SHAKES HAVE BEEN SOLD and con 


racted for at $25 pe 


SUCCESS GOMES AGAIN 


in th® encouragewent and indorsement which comes to us from ~~ of the country. Minis- 
ters, mothers, sisters, brothers, physicians, W C. T. U. women, and 
shede of belief, indorse our work and bid us “God speed.” 


ere: people of every 


Requests for | institutes come from EAST, WEST, NORTH and sUUTH. We are corresponding with applicants in many cities who are 


anxious for the benefit 


5 and we will make arrangements 
r. THOMPSON’S BICHLORIDE of GOLD with the best of these to ental 
a lish branches, each of which 


will pay tribute to this <ompany, and greatly enhance the value of our stock. 


the well-known Evangelist. sent for a pamphlet. read it. came to Chicago to investigate, preached Sunday afternoon. April 
10th, to the patients at the Institute. where his labors were special! ~ 
mend you and your work wherever I go.’ 


helpful to the men. Dr SMALL said shal! recom- 


He started at once t») ATLA? 


'TA, where he purposes establishing a branch in- 


sent for a pamphiet. to and has gone to Springfield to establish a branch institute. 
to =an Francisco to establish a branch institute. 


ALL THE INSTITUTES we WILL PAY TRIBUTE 


n Con! , investigated our work in 


CHECKS WILL BE SENT. 


DR. THOMPSON is kept busy from morning till night examining and gay he 
plicants for treatment, and our institute is already full to me It has n 
decided to declare dividends quarterly on all full-paid stock, and CHE 


CKS WILL 


BE SENT JULY it for the first quarterly dividend The numberof patients now uader treatment enables us to guarantee tat the first dividend will 
not be less than } per cent for the quarter. If the stock did no better than this it would be a splendidly paying investment, but we have no hesitation in say- 


ing that it will go away beyond this. 


SPLENDID INVESTMENT FOR WOMEN. 


In order to enable people of moderate means to secure shares we have decided to sell stock on 85 monthly payments. We furnish free by moail.or 
at our office, a pamphlet giving full information in regard to our plans and treatment. also testimonials of those whe have been cured, and the indorse- 


mentof many of Chicago's leading Clergymen, Physicians and Temperance A egty 
vesting inthe stock, Send any amount of meney, NO MATTER HOW SMAT 


until you can senda furtherremittance. THE 4,000 SHARES OF STOCK WI Le SOON A 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


MARK M. THOMPSON, M. D., President, Originator of Thomp- | J.J. THOMPSON. 


son's Bichloride of Gold Treatment. 


GEORGE TOWNS 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Secretary, the well-known Temper- | Chicago YM. C. 


ance Lecturerand Author 


L. L. MILLER. 


This pamphlet will convince you of the desirability of in- 
to poomres as many Shares of Stock as you wish to have rese: ved 
LL BE TAKEN, 80 ACT PROMPTLY. 


- D.. Vice-Presiden 
END, ioe, ‘Late Financial Secretary. 


ELLERY CC. HUNTINGTON, 


THE NATIONAL BICHLORIDE OF GOLD CO., 17 to 21 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill, 
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